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THE PRINCE OF WALES AND INDIA. 


ert Privce of Wates has started on the journey which 
has been so much talked of, which has excited so 
much interest already, and which is likely to be a leading 
topic of thought and conversation for some months to 
come. It is one of the advantages of monarchy that every- 
thing done by the Sovereign or the Heir to the Crown 
awakens a strong feeling of personal interest in the public. 
Personal ties and attachments are the strongest felt by 
man, and are the real basis of society. Persons cling to 
persons, and immemorial custom has inspired the feeling 
that the Royal Family has a family relation to every family 
in the kingdom. The President of a Republic may be 
admired for his public character or acts, but his relations 
to his fellow-citizens are exclusively public. Few know, 
and none care, what happens inside his doors. But when 
the Emperor of Germany goes to Italy, or the Prince of 
Wa tes goes to India, the event is treated as a family event 
in the home circles of their present or future subjects. 
Loyalty may easily degenerate into flattery, obsequiousness, 
vulgar curiosity, or even hysterical folly. Butat the bottom 
of loyalty there must be this family and personal interest, or 
the power of loyalty as an instrument of government is 
lost. Perha these days, when the Royal Family is 
fulfilling its duties with more than ordinary success, when 
little is going on, and a prosperous community longs for 
any source of diversion and amusement, however small, 
there may be some exaggeration in the outpourings of a 
feeling which, if not discreet and kept in good taste, easil 
becomes vulgar and intrusive. But the interest wit 
which the journey of the Prince is attended is in the 
main @ wholesome and good one. It rests, in part, on the 
excellent foundation that the object of interest is a person 
doing his duty. The Price is doing what he ought to do 
as the Heir to the Crown. When he has the opportunity 
he takes it, and visits the vast empire of which he will one 
day be the ruler, and the possession of which gives Eng- 
land its high and poy ayes position in the world. It is 
true that to D sgn is duty is by no means a disagree- 
able task. Prince is going on a pleasant, exciting, 
and amusing expedition. Bat the nation does not wi 
that the Prince should find his duties disagreeable. It 
merely wishes that he should do them. To go to India 
for a trip in the healthy season is the kind of outing 
which many people would enjoy, and probably there 
is not one of the Princz’s suite who does not think 
himself very lucky to be asked to go. But to leave 
England and go to India shows in the Prince a cer- 
tain amount of energy, a wish to learn, a readiness 
to do the right thing, which awaken confidence in the 
character of the future Sovereign. In this instance, 
too, the nation will derive a private and liar benefit 
from interesting itself m the j of the Prince. It 
will learn a little about India. Proud as Englishmen are 
of the ion of India, they are content to know very 
Even to its masters, India is most 
opelessly dull of countries. Its geography and histo 
unknown, and those who ted rd 
study them can scarcely understand why this should be so. 
A story runs that an English politician was not many years 
ago appointed Secretary for India, who, on entering on the 
duties of his office, heard of Delhi for the first time in his 
life. The only jeople in England who know anything 
are the people who have relations there. Now 


about India 


a person is going there who may be described as every- 
body’s relation, and everybody will want to know what his 
relation is doing and where he is staying. The scenes he 
has visited, the people among whom he has moved, will be 
attentively studied. Pictures of Indian life will circulate 
like valentines ; and the Prince, without giving himself 
any extra trouble, will have acted as a kind of first-class 
national schoolmaster. 

It is to be hoped that the Prixce will enjoy himself, and 
it is certain that he will see much and learn something. 
Ina rapid tour lasting afew months even the most in- 
telligent visitor could not master the more difficult pro- 
blems of Indian administration, or see much below the 
surface which the dusky millions would present to him. 
But experience teaches us how very different a country is 
to us that we have seen from a country that we have not 
seen. Remote places like Hungary, for example, are no 
longer like dreams to us after we have spent even a few 
weeks there in an autumn trip. We have caught some- 
thing of the spirit of the place, and this is the key both to 
understanding what we read subsequently and to anything 
like a just appreciation of the current political history of 
the country. Travelling is the surest foundation of 
criticism ; and the Prince is a traveller who enjoys the 
greatest advantage a traveller can have—a ready access 
to the best and foremost men in the places he visits. To 
the future ruler of India there are also things to be seen 
there which must have a peculiar interest to him, and which 
he can see nowhere else. He can, in the first place, see 
a population with which he is in 4 measure bound up, 
and yet which has none of our religious or political 
ideas. In India toleration is a simple necessity, and the 
truth that men need different forms of government is as 
patent as the sun. Then, again, the Prince in India will 
see what it is impossible he should see here—an Engiish 
army prepared for war, obliged constantly to think of war, 
depending for its existence on the efficiency of its organiza- 
tion and arrangements. From the sight of useful but 
harmless manceuvres he will pass to the spectacle of a real 
camp, and will come across men who, if they lost their 
eng of mind in a crisis, would lose a province too. 

tly, he will see in full work and activity, and in the 
scene of their operations, the best body of administrators 
that any country has ever produced. He will understand 
what the Indian Civil Service has to do, and does. He will 
feel that he belongs to a race that can not only conquer 
but govern. The Indian Civil Service is not, as a rule, 
composed of very brilliant men. Even under the compe- 
titive system many stupid men get appointments. India 
does not tly attract men who have any chance 
of distinction at home. It offers them a sufficient 
pecuniary provision, and a life of useful and in- 
teresting occupation ; but the prizes of Indian life are 
few, and for many years a Civil Servant finds that he 
has only just enough to live on. No one in England 
notices his successes, and in India his failures are sharply 
rebuked. In spite of these drawbacks, however, the 
Indian Civil Service is distinguished by high and rare 
qualities. It is pervaded with the spirit of duty. It is 
large and liberal in its notions. It seeks todo right. It 
thinks justice the first thing in the world. It is patient, 
scrupulously honest, and, considering the difficulties of 
climate, wonderfully energetic. But it is only in India 
that its virtues can be seen. During their active career 


Civil Servants are doing what no one here knows of or can 
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understand ; and, when they come home, they for the most 
t find themselves condemned to a state of modest and 
Frugal retirement. 

On the other hand, it will be a great and legitimate 
pleasure to these excellent servants of the Crown that their 
future Sovereign should come to see them at their best, 
doing their work in its own sphere, and preserving and 
improving for him the empire he is to own. What 
amount of interest the mass of the native population will 
take in the Princp it is impossible to say. No one here 
can guess what are the inner thoughts of men so remote from 
us in all the habits and traditions of life. They may 
enjoy the pomps and ceremonies with which the Privce will 
be received. They may think that a Sovereign after their 
own old familiar pattern would have done the thing better, 
spent more money, and made a greater show. It is equally 
uncertain whether the remote invisible grandeur of the 
QveEEN will or will not be eclipsed in their imaginations by 
the sight of one more Englishman who, although their 
future ruler, will look very much like any other English- 
man of their acquaintance. But with the leading natives, 
and ially with the native princes, the case will be 
different. They will feel the delight of seeing, and being 
seen by, one who is to be not only a great King, but, for 
all purposes with which they are concerned, the greatest 
King in the world. To have known him and to have 
spoken to him will be an event in'their lives. They will 
feel as if they had at last got to the real, right person, 
and had been wafted into a higher atmosphere than 
that of Viceroys and Governors. It is equally 
foolish to attach too much and too little importance 
to Royal visits. They do not do very much, but they 
do something. They act on the feelings of men, and in- 
fluence their conduct, so far as conduct is affected by feel- 
ings. It is not to be supposed that a disaffected native 
prince who saw, or thought he saw, his opportunity in any 
difficulties that may happen to beset us, would be restrained 
from turning against us because he had once welcomed or 
been welcomed by the Privce of Watgs, had received a gun 
and had given a jewelled saddle in exchange. But the 
ordinary course of life is made easier, the standing relations 
of men are made smoother, by the formation of personal 
acquaintance and the interchange of personal courtesies. 
The visit of the Prince may do little, but it will do some- 
thing, to promote friendliness between England and its 
subject Indian States. If we do not expect too much, we 
are not likely to be disappointed. 


TURKISH FINANCE AND GOVERNMENT. 


fs suspension of payment of half the interest on the 
Turkish Debt had probably become inevitable ; but it 
seems doubtful whether due regard has been paid to the 
relative rights of different classes of creditors. Some, if not 
all, of the loans, purporting to be secured by assignments of 
ial branches of revenue, are ostensibly entitled to pay- 
ment in full to the extent of the respective funds which 
are mortgaged for the purpose. The holders of one loan, 
if not more, claim the direct payment into the Bank of 
England of a stated portion of the Egyptian tribute. 
Certain Customs duties and other taxes are in the same 
way nominally appropriated to cover the interest on dif- 
ferent loans. The analogy of secured loans to preference 
stocks issued by public Companies is imperfect, if not 
imagi Ordinary shareholders who take upon them- 
selves the risk and profit of an undertaking voluntarily 
postpone their claims to those of new partners who, in 
consideration of a fixed rate of interest, are content to dis- 
pense with any further share of profits. Even if both 
classes of stock are created at the same time, the ordinary 
shareholders recognize the priority of debentures and of 
preference stocks. A Government which for the first time 
negotiates a loan deals, not with speculators, but with capital- 
ists, who, when they have advanced their money, at once 
become creditors. The entire revenue of the country, afier 
ca twang of necessary expenses, is mortgaged to the fund- 
older, who may justly object to a preference given with- 
out his consent to any future lender. The holders of 
English Consols would have an equitable right to payment 
in full, even if it were in any year necessary for the pur- 
pose to double all existing taxes. They hold a first charge 
on Customs, Excise, Stamps, and Income-tax; nor would 
their position be altered by a fresh mortgage of any special 


of revenue. It is scarcely to be supposed that the 


Porte could have induced capitalists to advance large sums 
on its credit if it had expressly reserved the right of 
creating prior mortgages on the income which formed its 
sole means of payment. Those creditors who are hastily 
compared to ordinary shareholders in a joint-stock under- 
taking have not stipulated for any contingent profit in 
addition to the interest on their money. Among the 
conflicting claims of its creditors, the defaulting Govern- 
ment of Turkey may be considered impartial. It 
has occasion for 6,000,000]. a year, which it had 
engaged to pay to the bondholders; and, as long as the 
money remains in its possession, the sufferers will be 
welcome to adjust among themselves their respective shares 
of the required contribution. Mortgagees of special funds 
have a just ground of complaint, because they have pro- 
bably been deluded by an implied or express misrepre- 
sentation. In the late decree the Turkish Minister once 
more assigned the Egyptian tribute and some other 
branches of revenue as nominal security for the payment. 
of interest on the new or substituted bonds. 


In the course of thirty years the Ottoman Government, 
which up to that time was free from debt, has contrived 
to borrow sums which are variously estimated as a hun- 
dred and thirty, a hundred and fifty, and a hundred and 
eighty millions sterling. It is not surprising that when 
the Porte after the Crimean War was formally admitted 
into the community of European States, it should appre- 
ciate the system of loans more heartily than other new and 
civilized institutions. The loans which have been raised 
would not have been excessive in amount if the proceeds 
had been applied to the improvement of a valuable 
and neglected estate. The construction of roads and 
of railways, the payment of sufficient remuneration of 
officials who might have been made honest and compe- 
tent, would have produced an ample return. Unfortu- 
nately, the greater part of the sums which have been raised 
on loans have been applied to the increase of the army and 
the navy, and more indefensibly to the personal use of the 
Sutray. A barbarous love of splendour and luxury has 
been stimulated by the facility of obtaining ready money, 
while the sources of revenue have not been rendered more 
productive. It has for some time past been known that 
the interest of the debt was paid out of the principal of 
new loans raised partly for the special purpose. Some of 
the creditors perhaps knowingly contributed to the main- 
tenance of a vicious system, in the hope that they might. 
themselves be able to withdraw from the speculation in 
time, if its collapse were postponed by means of new ad- 
vances. The blow which has now fallen took the mass of 
fundholders by surprise, while professional lenders can only 
have miscalculated the date of the crisis. The suspicion 
that some persons in the confidence of the Turkish 
Government may have profited by their knowledge to 
sell in anticipation of the decree is irritating, and it 
may possibly be well founded. Turkish statesmen possibly 
console themselves for an act of bankruptcy by referring 
to precedents which have formerly been furnished by Aus- 
tria and by Italy. If the question were not rather of 
financial than of ethical importance, apologists might 
contend that insolvency, even when caused by extravagance, 
is less immoral than the deliberate repudiation which is 
from time to time projected by factions in the United 
States. There is reason to fear that the injury or ruin 
which has already been occasioned may not be confined to 
creditors of the Porte. The banks which have negotiated 
Turkish loans may perhaps be implicated in the trans- 
action ; and Egyptian funds have fallen into sympathetic 
discredit, because the Kuepive is not only, like the Sunray, 
an Oriental and absolute ruler, but also on his own account 
a financial s peculator. 


The insurrection in Herzegovina has apparently been the 
immediate cause of a disaster which had long been impend- 
ing. The Turkish armaments will have formed a heavy 
drain on the Treasury; and the reductions of taxation 
which have been announced must, although they may 
be in themselves just and expedient, largely diminish the 
revenue. The contest between the late and present Ministers 
has for the present been decided in favour of the concilia- 
tory policy of the Granp Vizier. The war with Servia 
which was urged by his rival would have been more costly 


than the proposed remission of taxes, but improvement of. 


any kind generally involves a pecuniary sacrifice. If it 
were possible to hope that the Empire will be well governed 
during the next five or ten years, there would be no diffi- 
culty in resuming cash payments to creditors, with the 
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consequence of restoring to holders more than the capital 
value which they have recently lost. Present prices result 
from the more probable conjecture that the suspension of 
payment is final in itself, and that it may perhaps be ex- 
tended to the remaining portion of the loans. The Turks 
are not more dishonest than other nations, but they are im- 
provident and wasteful. The relief which will have been 
obtained by partial repudiation will facilitate a repetition 
of the process. The suspension of payment has been cor- 
rectly described as a forced loan, to the amount of 
perhaps 30,000,000/., levied arbitrarily on creditors 
who are for the most part unfortunately English. 
Both the Porte and its creditors may perhaps benefit by 
the impediments which will have been placed in the way 
of new loans. Any money which may be raised hereafter 
will bear usurious interest ; but it will not for some time be 
possible to borrow on the accustomed scale. It is possible 
that want of ready money may check the extravagance 
which has been the cause of the present defalcation. It 
is to be regretted that the Surran, who had for once con- 
templated a careful expenditure of money, will probably 
be compelled to adjourn his project of a railway to Bagdad. 

The insurgents and those who sympathize with their 
designs will derive little consolation from the fiscal 
catastrophe. Nations, like private persons, are richer and 
not poorer for the non-payment of their debts; and the 
sums which ought to have been paid to creditors will be 
now practically applicable to military purposes. No new 
light has lately been thrown on the merits of the in- 
surrection, or rather on its causes. The prospects of success 
by which it we > have been justified have become still 
more obscure. Prince Mixan has, by his resolute action, 
triumphed over the faction which inclined to war ; and 
Montenegro is restrained both by the inaction of Servia and 
by the commands of Russia. The insurgent bands are de- 
feated whenever they encounter Turkish troops, and new 
reinforcements are constantly entering the disturbed pro- 
vince. Lord Dersy’s language sufficiently expresses the 
opinion of the chances of the insurgents which is enter- 
tained ‘by the European Cabinets. The journals which, 
with blamable levity, encouraged the rebellion at its first 
outbreak, have now recognized their error; nor are the 
insurgents likely to derive comfort from GaripaLpi’s foolish 
rant about their Pelasgian ancestors and the historical 
and fabulous heroes of their imaginary kindred. It would be 
well if philanthropists would remember that the chances of 
war ought to be as carefully estimated as the provocations 
which may serve as an excuse for rebellion. Experience 
shows that Governments are seldom prevented by fiscal 
embarrassments from repressing insurrections. Austria has 
more than once carried on great foreign wars in a condition 
of approximate insolvency. The creditor is certain to suffer, 
before the debtor, who is exempt from distraint, will shrink 
from the outlay which may be necessary to secure national 
existence. As the petty civil war in Herzegovina can only 
end in one way, the sooner the result is attained the better. 
The life of the Rayah in ordinary times is not enviable, but 
peace must be preferable to hopeless warfare, and to the 
exile and starvation of his family. 


THE ADMIRALTY SOAPEGOAT. 


fFVHE Lords of the Admiralty have laid their hands 

upon the head of the goat, and sent him away into 
the wilderness. And we hope they feel the better for it. 
Bat if it is imagined that the public will be satisfied with 
this way of disposing of a grave scandal, we believe that 
they will find themselves mistaken. Of course when a ship 
like the Vanguard goes to the bottom somebody must suffer 
for it. There must be a victim, and who the victim shall 
be is probably very much a question of drawing lots. In 
this instance Captain Dawkriys and other officers of the 
Vanguard, together with Lieutenant Evans of the Iron Duke, 
are to be turned into the wilderness bearing upon their 
heads all the sins of the squadron, and indeed some of 
those of the Admiralty too. For there can be no mis- 
take about .this, that their Lordships are themselves 
quite as much upon their trialas any other persons. The 

t object of the Minute which they have just pub- 
fished would seem to be to quash any further investigation 
of what is no doubt a very painful subject. “The evi- 
“ dence adduced at the trial was,” they say, “as regards 
“ the conduct of all persons concerned, so complete and ex- 
“haustive, that their Lordships deem it unnecessary to 
“ order any further inquiry with a view to fix responsibility 


“ upon anybody for the loss of the ship.” Their Lordships 
have, no doubt, a very good reason of their own for this 
anxiety to put a stop to further inquiry, inasmuch as, when- 
ever the subject is fully gone into, it will be seen that they 
are themselves perhaps more to blame than anybody else. 

From every point of view this Minute is a most unfortu- 
nate document. In composition it is almost as muddled 
and contradictory as that other wonderful Admiralty 
Circular about the slaves which has lately produced so 
much excitement. The reasoning of the Minute is a 
logical contradiction of the conclusions which follow; and 
the general result is to suggest that, if the Lords of the 
Admiralty had themselves been in command of the Reserve 
Squadron, they would have displayed very much the same 
weakness and confusion of mind as the officers upon 
whom they have had to sit in judgment. The Wick- 
low fog seems to have drifted over Whitehall; and 
the impression produced by the evidence at the court- 
martial, that a sort of softening of the brain had come 
over the navy, is now confirmed by alarming symptoms in 
the highest quarters. It must be evident to every one 
that it is a very delicate and hazardous proceeding for the 
Board of Admiralty to overrule the verdict of a court- 
martial, especially when it has been arrived at after long, 
careful, and patient investigation by officers of the highest 
position. The usual course when the Admiralty in any 
respect disapproves of a verdict is, we believe, to send it 
back to the court for reconsideration. In its terror of any 
further inquiry, however, the Admiralty has in this in- 
stance taken the whole affair into its own hands, and has 
peremptorily rejected such parts of the verdict of the 
court-martial as it did not like. It has fastened the whole 
responsibility of the disaster on the Captain and officers of 
the Vanguard, together with Lieutenant Evans of the 
Iron Duke ; has dismissed Lieutenant Evans without allow- 
ing him the customary right of making a formal defence 
under legal advice; and has acquitted Vice-Admiral 
Tar.eTon and Captain Hickiey on its own responsibility, 
and in direct contradiction to the opinions expressed 
by a court-martial of great experience and authority. 

he Times kas done well in pointing out the very different 
course taken by the then Board of Admiralty in the case 
of the Agincourt in 1871. The court-martial had weakly 
exonerated the higher officers, but the Admiralty took care 
to punish all alike. Outspokenness is not invariably a 
conspicuous quality in naval courts, and the Admiralty 
should rather encourage than rebuke it. 


The first question raised by the Minute is whether a 
high rate of speed is judicious in a fog. The court-martial 
held that it is not, and the Admiralty signal-book takes 
the same view, limiting the speed in such a case, unless 
there are special circumstances, to from three to four 
knots an hour. This is nothing to their Lordships, how- 
ever, who choose to think that the Vick-ADMIRAL was 
justified in not altering the rate of speed ordered before the 
fog came on, and that this did not in any way contribute 
to the disaster. It may be admitted that, if all the ships 
had gone at the same speed, high speed by itself would 
not have produced the collision; bat there can be no 
doubt whatever that it would have been much safer to re- 
duce speed all round. And this is proved by the remark 
of the Admiralty that “it is the imperative duty of every 
“¢ officer in command of a squadron to keep his ships toge- 
“ ther in their assigned stations in readiness to execute his 
“ orders.” Close order and high speed are surely a contradic- 
tion in terms, especially in the case of rams in a fog. It 
is inferentially admitted by the Admiralty that the Vicg- 
ApmiraL, in changing the formation just before the fog 
came on, chose the wating signal, overlooking, or being 
ignorant of, the signal which “would have caused that 
“ evolution to have been performed in the least time and 
“space, and have kept the squadron throughout under 
“his control.” This would seem to imply that the Vics- 
ApuiraL, even in clear daylight, bungled the change of 
formatiun, wasted time, and inconvenienced the squadron 
by a needlessly troublesome manceuvre. When the Ad- 
miralty says that this error did not contribute to the 
disaster, it indulges in a mere conjecture, and a not very 
probable one. the Vice-ApmikaL had given the right 
order as to the evolution, it might in all likelihood have 
been completed before there was any risk of a collision. 
The general state of mind of a squadron naturally reflects 
that of the commanding officer, and when we find the 
latter doing things in a loose, blundering way, we are not 

that his subordinates should catch the infection. 
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The Admiralty also condemns the view taken by the Vicr- 
ApiraL, that it was within the “ discretion of leaders of 
“ divisions to act with regard to speed in a fog inde- 
“ pendently of, and contrary to, the orders given by him”; 
and here we come to what was evidently more than any- 
thing else the cause of the disaster. If the Vice-ADMIRAL 
had taken upon himself, as he should have done, to decide 
one way or the other at what rate of speed the squadron 
should go, all might have been well. But this was just 
what he did not do. It has been repeatedly asserted by a 
journal which has espoused the cause of the Vice-ADMIRAL 
with more zeal than discretion, that his order to go at 
seven knots continued to be strictly in force after the 
fog came on, and that what he said in his evidence about 
the liberty of captains to act on their own discretion 
was purely hypothetical, and had nothing to do with the 
disaster. The Vicr-ApmiraL must, however, be supposed 
to know what he himself had in his mind, and his evidence 
‘is quite explicit :—‘ I considered it safer, on the fog so 
“ suddenly coming on, to leave the handling of the ships to 
“ the individual discretion of the officers in command. I 
“ considered that I should distract their attention by doing 
“more than indicating the position of the flag-ship.” 
What he meant by his signal was therefore practically, 
“Do as you like.” According to his own view of its 
significance, the Vanguard was justified in reducing speed, 
and the Iron Duke was equally justified in keeping up 
speed ; and there can be no doubt that it was this diversity 
of interpretation which produced the disaster. What is 
above all most obviously wanted when people are groping 
about in a fog is a word from some central authority to 
keep their movements in harmony, so that they should 
not all get bumping up against one another. Full 
speed would not necessarily have produced an accident if 
it had been uniformly kept by all the ships. What 
caused it was one ship going fast and another slow. 
At the same time, if the Iron Duke had, like the Vanguard, 
reduced speed, a longer interval would have elapsed before 
there was any chance of a collision, and the signals of both 
ships might have been got in order. In this sense the 
high rate of speed on the part of the Iron Duke, though it 
may not have been solely or directly responsible for the 
collision, certainly precipitated it. Their Lordships go on 
to say that, in their opinion, the loss of the Vanguard was 
mainly owing, first to the reduction of speed of that ship, 
and, secondly, to the improper sheering out of line of the 
Tron Duke. But the slowing of the Vanguard was in ac- 
cordance with the signal-book instructions, and the Vice- 
Apmirat admits that it was justifiable under his signal ; 
and it was not merely the reduction of speed, but the 
omission to signal to the ship behind— of which, oddly 
enough, the Minute makes no mention—which did harm. 
Again, it was not the sheering out of line by Lieutenant 
Evans that brought the Iron Duke into dangerous prox- 
imity with the Vanguard—though it was an irregularity 
in itself—but her being brought back to her former course 
by Captain Hicktey. It is characteristic of their Lordships’ 
partial blindness that they also omit to notice that the 
steam whistle of the Iron Duke was silent, and that the 
Captain was below taking his forenoon repose in the midst 
of a critical evolution. 


The serious and glaring blunders which have been com- 
‘mitted by the Admiralty in this affair are simply intoler- 
able. They strike at the very roots of the discipline, 
efficiency, and, if we must say it, loyalty, of the service. 


Instead of laying down clear and rational rules for future 


idance, the Minute muddles things worse than ever. 
ee of dealing a sharp, impartial stroke of justice all 
round, which might possibly bring the service to its senses, 
one set of men are punished with the utmost severity, while 
others, who are distinctly pointed out by the court-martial 
after the fashion of a magistrate committing for trial, are not 
only exculpated, but, it may almost be said, justified, in their 
apparent carelessness and mismanagement. We have noright 
to treat Vice-Admiral Tarteton and Captain Hickey as 
their Lordships have treated Lieutenant Evans, and to as- 
sume charges to be proved against them without hearing their 
defence ; all we say is, that it is a scandalous neglect of dut 
on the of the Admiralty not to put them on their trial, 
There is another reason, and it is a very strong one, why 
it is desirable that this subject should be thoroughly in- 
vestigated in all its bearings, and that is that it appears 
to illustrate in a striking manner the way in which the 
Admiralty has been in the habit of using its most precious 
ships. It has been asserted, in a very positive manner 


and on professional authority, that ironclads are sent to sea 
with only a small part of their proper complement of 
officers, and with scratch crews of coastguardsmen, officers 
and men being for the most part unacquainted either with 
their ships or with one another. Under such circum- 
stances a ship’s company cannot possibly be expected to 
be a close, united family, bound together by common dis- 
cipline and experience, and working with one heart and 
eye, but only a loose, promiscuous collection of half- 
drilled seamen. It has further been stated that there is on 
board the ironclads no signal-staff as understood in a sea- 
going ship, no efficient responsible supervision of the fore- 
part of the ship or of the look-outs generally, no staff 
of midshipmen to go the rounds and carry orders 
and messages, nor any junior officers to take sextant 
angles. And then, to make matters worse, a squadron 
manned in this shaky, make-shift way is despatched on 
a convivial cruise along the coast, as a sort of show 
for the people. There are parties on board, and 
parties on shore, and a continuous interchange of 
festivities, while all day long the decks are thronged 
with a mob of visitors. There is a natural disposition to 
regard such a cruise as a kind of holiday, and to take 
things accordingly. Place a squadron thus demoralized 
suddenly in a fog, and no one can wonder that there should 
immediately be apparent that drowsy incapacity and want 
of promptitude of which the recent court-martial spoke so 
strongly. 

These are all points which require to be thoroughly 
probed to the bottom, and it is to be hoped that, if the 
Admiralty stands in the way of an exhaustive inquiry, 
Parliament when it meets will not neglect to exercise its 
authority. In the meantime, if Mr. Disraett cares for 
the credit.and stability of his Administration, he had better 
prepare to supply himself with a new Admiralty Board. 
There is no department of the public service where weak- 
ness is so perilous and intolerable as in the administration of 
the navy. The country must not be expected to sit down 
quietly while stupidity and ineptitude are allowed to 
endanger, not only the efficiency, but the very existence, of 
oo gy first line of defence, and only real weapon of 
attack. 


GERMANY. 


5 le visit of the German Emperor to Italy has no 
immediate political significance. The policy of Italy 
and Germany is too definite and fixed to admit of much 
variation from personal conferences, During the life of the 
Pore the great contest between Church and State, in which 
both countries have embarked with equal ardour, although 
with somewhat different aims and under different conditions, 
is not likely to assume any new shape. Some day there 
may be a new state of things, and, if the Papacy should 
ever acquiesce in the loss of its temporal power, it may 
be found that the real political difficulties of Italy will have 
then begun. At present Italy is kept firm to its character 
of a united kingdom by the necessity of guarding its 
possession of Rome against its adversaries, and it has the 
great advantage of fighting its clerical enemies on a 
temporal and not on a spiritual ground. As things are 
now, the Italians see in Germany one of the two 
Powers which helped to create Italy, and their chief 
mainstay in their contest against the pertinacious 
hostility of Ultramontanism. The Emperor WIt.14M has 
done great things for Italy, although he certainly 
never intended, and probably little wished, to do them. 
Still he has done them, and if he comes to Italy he is en- 
titled to a fitting welcome. No city could be better suited 
than Milan to be the scene of this welcome. Not only is 
it a large and handsome town with fine public buildings 
and a cathedral which in its way is unrivalled, but of all 
Italian towns it perhaps shows the most evident traces of 
the prosperity, the activity, and the new life, social and 
political, which the creation of the Italian kingdom has 
brought with it. For the possession of Milan, indeéd, the 
Italians have to thank France, not Germany; but the 
Germans finished the work which the French began; and 
the flourishing look and state of a town which affords the 
most conspicuous example of the benefits accruing from 
this work being begun and completed justifies a choice which 
no doubt owes something to the fact that to choose Milan 
was to abridge as much as possible the journey of the 
Emperor. The King of Ivaty cannot fail to find plea- 
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sure in the thought that his yp aged is now so assured 
that no one thinks himself too grand to come to 
see him. And, as a Sovereign who has gone through 
trying times, and who has often had occasion to 
reflect that it is sometimes as easy to lose a crown as to win 
one, and has been conscious of some want of enthusiasm 
for him on the part of his subjects, he may be glad to exhibit 
to Italy the spectacle of a monarch who is heartily revered 
by his people, and who is the subject of much honest 
national pride. The bravery and endurance which the 
Emperor showed in the French war, the ardour with 
which at his advanced age he still takes a leading part in 
the operations and administration of the army, his atten- 
tion to business, the honesty of his scruples, and his 
mastery of them when an object of German ambition is to 
be obtained, and perhaps even a certain homeliness and 
limitation of character and mind which he often betrays, 
all combine to make him dear to Prussia and acceptable to 
Germany. The Germans will expect that he should have 
great honour paid to him in Italy, not only because Italy 
owes much to him, and because he is the representative of 
the first of Continental States, but also because he is 
the man he is. 

It is not easy for Italy to show its gratitude to France 
and Germany at the same time; and not only is Germany 
the most recent of the benefactors of Italy, but the present 
interests and aims of the two countries are so far the same 
that there is naturally a great amount of cordiality in their 
relations. But it may perhaps be said that, if the true 
sign of gratitude is to confer a substantial benefit, Italy has 
shown its gratitude to France, and is still showing it, by 
adhering unreservedly to a policy which has done France 
the great service of contributing to keep her out of 
the dangerous path of Ultramontane enterprises. So en- 
lightened and liberal a statesman as Duke Decazes could 
not have been much inclined under any circumstances to 
embarrass the foreign policy of France by lending himself 
to the schemes of clerical advisers. But it is obvious that 
his hands have been greatly strengthened by finding that 
there was no wavering in Italy, and by being able to 
appeal to the unanswerable argument that there was no 
way of helping the Pore but to enter on a new, desperate, 
and general war. When, however, they look forward to 
the future, it has not unnaturally occurred to some Italians 
that Italy may some day have an opportunity of helping 
both her benefactors, and may remove one cause 
of difference between them by suggesting a fresh 
policy towards Rome in which they could both 
concur; Germany mitigating something of the harshness 
of her ecclesiastical laws, and France separating herself 
still more completely than at present from the party which 
looks on her as the possible champion of the Papacy. This 
may be a mere dream, or it may point to something that 
may one day be realized. Meanwhile, it may be observed 
that messages of love and peace, if prematurely made, tend 
to defeat their own object. Nothing can be more desirable 
than that the prevailing animosity between Germany and 
France should be diminished, and indications are perhaps 
not wanting that it is already in some slight degree on 
the wane. But in an unhappy hour a benevolent German, 
to whom, as to every German who ventures to write on 
politics, a semi-official character is wrongly or rightly 
attributed, lately took it into his head to issue a publication 
in which Germans and French were solemnly adjured to 
begin to love each other as soon as possible. This stirred 
up the sleeping flames. The French press observed that 
France could not begin loving Germany until Germany 
gave back Alsace and Lorraine ; and the German press re- 
torted by saying that it was foolish to talk of loving 
Frenchmen, and that the only thing to do was to stick to 
the guns and fortresses in which Germany is so rich. In 
a few weeks this unlucky pamphlet will be forgotten, but, 
so far as it has had any effect, it has had a bad one. 


It is not to be expected that the current of German 
politics should flow on always without a check, and the 
turn things are taking in Bavaria threatens to give some 
trouble, or at least to cause some anxiety. For no less 
than six years Bavaria has been going through a constitu- 
tional crisis. Parliamentary government, as we under- 
stand it, has been in abeyance. A Liberal Kine and a 
Liberal Ministry have confronted an Opposition which is 
just able to secure a majority. Parties are so evenly 
bulanced that neither can secure a triumph. The present 
is the third Parliament in which the elections have produced 
the same result. Each party in the recent elections strained 


every nerve to secure a decisive advantage, and each party 
accuses its adversaries of gross unfairness. The Clericals 
say that the Ministry altered electoral districts to suit their 
purposes ; the Ministerialists say that the Clericals resorted 
to all the artsof spiritual tyranny. The result was that the 
Opposition have a majority, but that it is only a majority 
of two. The strength of their supporters being so very 
nearly equal to that of their opponents, the Ministry decline 
to resign. In return, the Opposition propose to address 
the Kina, asking him to dismiss men who, according to 
the accepted rules of Parliamentary warfare, are bound to 
go out of office. What the Kine ought to do is, it must 
be owned, a very difficult point to decide, and those who 
are acquainted with the Kixe’s habits of thinking and acting 
will be filled with wonder at the strangeness of the chance 
which has called on him, of all European sovereigns, to 
decide it. It certainly seems out of keeping with consti- 
tutional doctrines that, when the feeling of the nation has 
been tested by three elections, power should be denied té 
the party which after all commands a majority, however 
small a one. But even from the strictly constitu- 
tional point of view there is much to be said on the 
other side. A King is not merely like a judge in a race, 
who must give the prize to the first horse even if it has 
only its nose in front. The King has a part to play in 
deciding who shall win. Very often tais part is a nominal 
one, as, if the nation has a decided opinion, he is bound to 
follow it. But if the nation has no distinct and decided 
mind, the King must have some regard to what he thinks 
will be the consequences to his people of one policy or 
another being adopted. It may perhaps serve as a sort 
of test of what the King of Bavaria ought to do to ask what 
it is probable a really wise King, like the late King of the 
Bexcians, would have done under the circumstances. No 
one can answer such a question positively, but it is not 
perhaps going very far to say that King Leopotp would 
not have allowed the whole policy of his country to, be 
altered, and a great national danger to be encountered, in 
deference to a very scanty and precarious majority. 
That the danger to Bavaria would be most serious 
if an Ultramontane majority came into office, and had 
the courage to give effect to its views, there can 
be no doubt. A collision with Prussia must be the 
inevitable consequence, and in a collision with Prussia 
Bavaria would go to the wall. If the Bavarians, 
united in themselves, opposed the centralizing strength 
of Prussia, and had to yield to nothing but force, 
they would only sustain a defeat which might be the fore- 
runner of future victory, and which it might be well worth 
their while to sustain. But nothing of the sort would 
happen. The power of the Empire, if exerted to control 
an Ultramontane Ministry in Bavaria, would have the sup- 
port of all the elements of strength in Bavaria, except that of a 
tiny numerical majority of electors. The present Ministry 
has not got a majority in the Chamber, but it is supported 
by the Kine, by the higher and the educated classes, by the 
society of the capital, by the army, and by the inhabitants 
of all the principal towns. The interference of Germany 
would probably awaken very little opposition or ill feel- 
ing among those in Bavaria to whose opposition German 
statesmen need attach much weight. But the process 
would be the cause of many regrets and much humiliation 
to Bavaria, and might prove injurious to the interests and 
security of the Throne. If, therefore, the Kine decides to 
retain his present Ministry, it may at any rate be said that 
he has very strong reasons for doing so. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND COMMERCIAL 
TREATIES. 


hese Social Science Congress has this year contrasted 
favourably with some preceding meetings in the substitu- 
tion of statistical facts and of disquisitions on current affairs 
for vague theories and personal crotchets. Lord Aserpare 
and Colonel Ducane proved from official returns the satis- 
factory propositions which they undertook to demonstrate, 
and it may be admitted that their addresses attracted more 
attention than if they had been published as pamphlets or 
articles in Reviews. Miss Suirrerr, Dr. Ricuarpson, and 
Sir Cuartes Reep gave detailed and valuable informa- 
tion on the important subjects of their respective papers. 
Dr. Ricnarpson may claim the credit of originality in 
having been the first to apply to sanitary doctrines the 
ideal method of Ptaro’s Republic and of Sir Tromas 
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More’s Utopia. Sir Epwarp Creasy, in opening the 
proceedings of the Section of Jurisprudence, seemed at first 
_ to have recurred to the most dismal traditions of the Asso- 
ciation when it patiently endured Lord Brovenan’s 
senile garrulity. The orator probably thought, after a long 
absence, that it was in England customary to begin the ex- 
position of every branch of knowledge from the beginning; 
but even social science recoils from rudimentary maxims 
about the moral responsibility of joint entities as contrasted 


with the single entity of each human particle. Fortunately: 


Sir Epwarp Creasy soon passed from the alphabet of inter- 
national law to the more concrete entity of the Brussels 
Congress. His condemnation of the novel doctrine that na- 
tions are to remain at peace while their armies and fleets are 
fighting one another was illustrated by a highly appropriate 
quotation. In 1806, about the time when the war of 
Austerlitz was succeeded by the war of Jena, TaLLEYRAND 
addressed to the Emperor Napotzon an exposition of the 
same principles which are now affirmed by the great 
military Powers to the detriment of England. The Report 
was of course an anticipatory echo of the theories which it 
suited the Emprror’s purpose to propound. His Minister 
cited the authority of Monresqureu to prove that belligerent 
nations onght to do one another as little harm as possible, 
and especially that they ought not to capture merchant 
vessels and cargoes. “ The law of nations,” according to 


‘TaLLeYRAND and TALLEYRAND’s master, “ does not allow | 


“that the rights of war and of conquest thence derived 
“should be applied to peaceable unarmed citizens, to 
“ private dwellings and properties, to the merchandize of 
“commerce, to the magazines which contain it, to the 


“vehicles which transport it, to unarmed ships which | 


“convey it on streams and seas.” The point of the 
discourse was contained exclusively in its latest clause. 
Napo.eon always maintained that the only Power 
which contended with him on equal terms should be 
crippled by the abrogation of the rights of maritime war- 
fare. It was said at that time of England and France 


that the Leviathan could not walk and that the Mammoth | 


could not swim. The land monster desired above all things 
to disable the fins of its unassailable antagonist. For many 
years before and after 1806 the armies of NapoLeon syste- 
matically lived on the countries which they invaded and 
occupied, at the sole expense of the ble and unarmed 


citizens who were the object of the Emprror’s tender soli- | 


citude. Within three or four years from the composition 
of Tatteyranv’s Report, the Emperor, in addition to re- 
quisitions for the maintenance and equipment of his troops, 
exacted 25,000,000/. from the peaceable and impoverished 
inhabitants of Prussia, who in the reduced condition of the 
kingdom numbered 5,000,000; and he at the same 
time allowed his lieutenants and his civil functionaries 
to levy enormous sums on the country for their 
own private advantage. His conduct serves as a 
commentary on doctrines which are now revived by 
sovereigns commanding armies even more numerous 
than those which overran Europe seventy years ago. The 
proclamation of Mr. Sranton during the American 
Civil War, also quoted by Sir Epwarp Creasy, was 
more candid than the professions, whether more or 
less sincere, of the managers of the Brussels Congress. 
“ The object of a just war is to make the enemy feel the 
“ evils of his injustice, and by his sufferings amend his 
“ways.” Adjectives and epitiets, like vowel points, may 
be omitted or altered without affecting the substance of 
the text. It may be more simply stated that the object of 


a war is to make the enemy feel the evils of being an | 


enemy, and by his sufferings alter his ways in conformity 
with the wishes of the conqueror. SHerman’s devastating 
march from Atlanta to the coast interpreted the general 
propositions of his Government, as from ancient times 
fire, famine, and slaughter have convinced the weak of the 
inutility of resistance. The majority of those who attend 
Social Science Congresses probably need the instruction 
which is conveyed in well-selected historical episodes. 


Mr. Grant Durr, judiciously passing over the theory of 
Free-trade and other branches of social science, applied 
himself directly to a practical object. The Commercial 
Treaties which were concluded among the various States of 
Europe in 1860 and in the subsequent years have only 
twelve months more to run; and in every country pro- 
tected interests are exerting themselves to prevent a renewal 
of contracts for comparatively free intercourse. Itis highly 
desirable that intelligent economists and politicians should 
net allow themselves to be taken by surprise. 


Treaties are anomalous and theoretically absurd, inasmuch 
as they bind communities not to pay artificially exaggerated 
prices for the commodities which they consume. Mr. 
Coxspen’s Treaty pledged England to no concession which 
required a promise or a diplomatic guarantee. In this 
country alone it is now universally understood that pro- 
tective duties fall directly on the consumer, and only by a 
secondary operation on the — By far the best 
mode of dealing with the Treaties would be to allow 
them all to disappear, if only Governments and Parliaments 
could be trusted to see their own interest, as it is understood 
in England; but, practically, the non-renewal of treaties 
would imply the triumph of a reactionary policy of exclu- 
sion. The injury which would be inflicted on English 
industry would blind many foreigners to their own still 
greater loss. An increase of 150 per cent. in exports from 
the United Kingdom to European countries and their de- 
pendencies between 1859 and 1873 would probably be 
followed by a decline, if the Commercial Treaties were 
abandoned. It is of course difficult to ascertain the pro- 
portion of the increase which has been caused by the 
temporary adoption of a less illiberal policy. The trade 
with France has increased threefold, and the trade with 
Belgium more than threefold; while the trade with Russia, 
which still maintains a protective, and almost prohibitive, 
system, has increased by nearly 50 per cent. The trade 
with the United States and with the English colonies has, 
in spite of protective duties, and in the absence of com- 
mercial treaties, largely increased during the same period. 
Mr. Grant Durr propounds the questionable doctrine that 
trade with Europe conduces more to the prosperity 
of the working classes than trade with the dis- 
tant regions of America and Australia. “The trade will 
“ be most profitable to our manufacturing population which 
“* most rapidly turns over capital, and is constantly calling 
“ for new supplies of goods to be distributed.”’ The figures 
which Mr. Grant Durr had previously enumerated in- 
cluded the allowance which he proposed to make separately 
for rapidity and frequency of intercourse. Goods worth a 
million must be supposed on the average to return as large 
a profit when they are consigned to Australia as when they 
are exported to France. As Mr. Grant Durr is habitually 
accurate, his doubtful statement may probably be attribut- 
able to the necessary condensation of a report. 


The negotiations for renewal of the Commercial Treaties 
| will require prudence and delicate management. The 
| English Government will be able to command the services 
‘of competent and accomplished agents, nor will it fail to 
| profit by the experience of recent discussions with France. 
| It happened that immediately after the German war the 
time had arrived at which either party was entitled, under 
the terms of the treaty, to give notice of its termination. M. 
TuiErs, who at that time possessed almost absolute control 
over the policy of France, immediately gave effect to the 
opinions which have during his whole life been in his mind 
proof against reason and experience. He accordingly, in a 
courteous manner, but with determined purpose, denounced 
the Treaty, while he proposed to the English Government 
to renew some of its minor stipulations. If his blunder 
had provoked irritation and remonstrance, he would per- 
haps have been supported by national prejudice; but the 
English Government of the day had the good temper and 
good sense to admit that M. Turers was asserting a legal 
right, and to express entire indifference to the fragmentary 
concessions which he oilered. By a natural consequence, 
the better-informed members of the Assembly and the 
principal French economists were enabled to oppose M. 
Turers’s policy without ofiending patriotic susceptibilities. 
Notwithstanding the influence of the President of the Re- 
public, and of a protectionist manufacturer who was for a 
_ time his Minister of Finance, it gradually appeared that 
the practical lesson which had been taught by Napoueon III. 
had not been lost on the French nation. His less en- 
lightened successor found to his surprise that the world 
had not stood still during his own long exclusion from 
power; and that buyers had begun to appreciate the 
cheapest market, which was also the dearest for sellers. 
On the retirement of M. Tuters from the Presidency, the 
opposition to the Treaty subsided; and unless the future 
Assembly is inferior to the present in knowledge and good 
sense, there is little fear of a return to the obsolete system. 
In dealing with other States it will be desirable to abstain 
from urgency and from the display of anxiety. English 
diplomacy will have the advantage of coinciding with sound 
principle and with the general interest ; but, on the other 
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hand, it will not be armed with the weapon of retaliation. 
The English tariff will not be suicidally raised because 
other nations may choose to tax themselves. In time there 
can be little doubt that sound principles will prevail. As 
Mr. Grant Durr observed, Parliamentary Constitutions 
are comparatively new on the Continent, and majorities 
are sometimes, as in the days of Narouson III., less intelli- 
gent than absolute rulers; yet argument may be more 
hopefally addressed to Assemblies than to Kings and irre- 
sponsible Ministers. On the whole, it is probable both 
that the Commercial Treaties will be renewed, and that they 
will be ultimately abandoned as superfluous. 


REPUBLICANS AND IRRECONCILABLES. 


tha schism between the Republican party and the Ir- 
1 concilable fraction of which M. NaqueT appears to 
be the Moses and M. Louis Buanc the Aaron, has called 
forth a letter from M. Gampetta. It is marked by the reserve 
which the Radical leader has consistently shown since the 
beginning of the dispute. He recommends more than ever 
concord and prudence. He admits that the policy of the 
Administration is a just cause of irritition; but he reminds 
his supporters that the hour when the Constitution, in 
spite of all resistance, will be finally established is con- 
stantly coming nearer. France must at length have an 
opportunity of making her voice heard, and she will 
know how to make her will law. The elections will 
return a strong Republican majority, provided only 
that the Republican party maintain to the end their at- 
titude of firmness and moderation. It will seem to some 
observers that M. Gambetta might have indulged in a more 
outspoken condemnation of M. Naquer’s extravagances. 
Why should he hesitate to admit that there isa gulf 
between the Radicals and the Irreconcilables, when the 
Trreconcilables are proclaiming the fact every time that they 
mount a platform ? M. Naqvet has much to gain by being 
associated with M. Gamerria, but what has M. Gamporra 
to gain by being associated with M. Naquer? To this it 
may be answered that tlhe Irreconcilables can be trusted 
to make their hostility to M. Gamperta sufficiently public 
without his taking the trouble to help them. In fact, their 
hostility is made more conspicuous by M. Gamoperra’s 
persistent siletice. 
against the attacks of former followers, there is almost 


When a statesman defends himself 


always something to find fault with in his reply—something ' 
which leads the spectators to infer that the blame of the | 


quarrel does not lie entirely on one side. 
is answered, any errors of taste or temper are unconsciously 
antedated, and the reply is somehow held to have pro- 
voked the violence which has called it forth. As it is, M. 
Gameerta has the advantage of appearing in the eyes of 
his countrymen as a model of forbearance and good temper. 
The injustice of friends is notoriously harder to bear than 
the injustice of opponents, and M. Gamprrta’s patience has 
now stood this final trial. I1f an ocasional outburst 
in the Assembly has from time to time shaken the 
new estimate of his character which nas gradually been 
growing up in France, this sustained resistance to 
temptation is likely to contribute in a still greater 
degree to the ultimate consolidation uf that estimate. There 
is a farther reason for his silence im the fact that, so 
long as he does not formally accept the rejection which 
M. Nagver and his friends have thrown at his head, he will 
remaiu the nominal leader of the Extreme Left. There are 
probabl, a good number of voters in the French cities who 
on the day of election will only ask which is the candidate 
supported by M. Gamrerra. If shape and substance were 
to be given to the schism by the formal separation of the 


Extreme Left into two sections, this advantage might | 


be lost to the party which retained M. Gamperra as its 
leader. The half-dozen deputies whoat present constitute the 
Republican Cave can hardly command the organization 
which would be needed to enable them to run candidates 
of their own in every department ; and wherever they do 
not do so, the votes of their friends will probably be given 
to the regular candidate of the Extreme Left. If a new 
party were to be formally constituted, several wavering 
deputies might declare themselves on M. Naquet’s side, and 
the voters who had associated themselves with the seces- 
sion would abstain from voting if they could not find a 
candidate exactly to their mind. 

It is sometimes asked what possible reason there is to 
suppose that the Republican party should have suddenly and 
completely altered its character, and have exchanged the 


When an attack | 


violence of 1793 and 1848 for the apparent moderation of 
1875. Is it not far more likely, it is asked, that 
this moderation is merely the result of the salutary con- 
sciousness that any other bearing would at once unloose 
their opponents’ hands. The Radicals see that they can 
make no way so long as they sail under their own proper 
colours, and they have consequently adopted tke familiar 
manoeuvre of hoisting their enemy’s flag. It does not, 
however, greatly matter what answer is given to this in- 
quiry. The Republican party, as it has hitherto been 
known, may have undergone a genuine conversion from 
which the six Irreconcilables are the sole dissentients, or 
it may be only pretending to a conversion which the six 
Irreconcilables stand alone in being too honest to 
profess. It may be important to the prospects of in- 
dividual deputies which of these hypotheses is the true one ; 
but it is not equally important to France. The chances 
of the Republic depend upon its acceptance by a class 
lying altogether outside the Republican party in the exist- 
ing Assembly, and this acceptance depends in its turn 
uv on the willingness and ability of M. Gamperra to make 
ln. self the leader of this class. What is said about the 
vio.ence of French Republicans, about their hatred of 
compromise, about their determination to pursne principles 
to their logical results in utter disregard of cousequences, 
is true as regards the past, and under proper limitations 
may be true as regards the future. But one of these 
limitations is that it only holds good of the Republican 
party as it has ‘hitherto been known, of a party, that is, 
composed almost entirely of the workmen in the great 
towns and of their Parliamentary represeutatives. All the 
hopes that are built upon M. Gamoerrs’. fature turn 
upon his capacity to understand that tuis party does 
not supply a sufficient basis for the establishment of the 
Republic. If he has mastered this fact, and if he should 
further prove right in his belief--a belief which M. THuiers 


| is understood to share—that there is outside this party a 


very large mass of Republican feeling of a genuine, though 
timid, kind, the Republican party which he has led down 
to this time will be swallowed up in the larger Republican 
party which will be disclosed by the elections. M. Gam- 
BeTTA has for the last two years. been edneating the 
followers of M. Lepru and M. Louis much 
as Sir Robert educated the followers of Lord Liver- 
poo. The party wich will establish the Republic in 
France will have ne more in common with its predecessors 
than English Conservatism has with English Toryism. 
Against tlis view of the progress of affairs in France 
there is one thing to be said. There is nothing in the 
political side of M. Gamperra’s character, so far as it has 
been displayed since the war, that need prevent him from 
becoming the leader of this new Republican party. To 
all appearance he appreciates the truth that a political 
party does not live by politics alone, and that its hold on the 
country depends on its grasp of economical laws quite as 
much as on its devotion to political theories. There is 
apparently little danger that he will give the weight of his 
authority to any of those social or financial heresies which 
have heretofore been associated with French Republicanism, 
and have done more than anything else to frighten and 
alienate the peasantry and the middle classes. But if 
France is to settle down under the Republic, an ecclesi- 
astical, as well as a social, peace must be proclaimed. 
France is not as a nation Ultramontane, but there is no 
reason to suppose that she is as a nation anti-clerical in the 
sense in which M. Louis Branc has lately been employing the 
term. It is still to be seen how far M: Gamburta 
shares in that blind hatred of the Chureh which is the 
characteristic mark of a French Radical. It is; in the 
strictest acceptation of the word, a blind hatred, because 
it shuts the eyes of those who entertain it alike to 
the real weakness and to the real strength of their 
adversaries. It refuses to see how little influence the 
Ultramontanes are able to exert, even on Governments 
which are supposed to be friendly to them. No matter 
who is at the head of affairs, the policy of Franee in all 
the points in which Ultramontanes are specially interested 
remains unchanged. A religious party so formidable as 
M. Louis Bianc supposes them to be would by this time 
have shown their power in some unmistakable way. In 
a country like France, Ultramontanism only becomes dan- 
gerous when it has a genuine grievance. If it is denied 
the liberty which other parties enjoy, there is enough of 
religious feeling remaining in the country to make reaction 
inevitable. The clergy need wish for no better handle 
against the Republic than such a declaration of war as that 
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which M. Louis Braxc put out the other day. If M. 
Gambetta is the statesman which many persons hold him to 
be, he must devise a modus vivendi with the clergy as well 
as with the peasants. 


THE WORKING-MAN’S POINT OF VIEW. 


TRADES-UNION Congress has been sitting this 
week at Glasgow, and has been discussing various 
— with that modesty and moderation which 7 
istinguish the class of persons who come forward at suc 

meetings as representatives of the working-man. There 
was a warm discussion as to whether the Congress should 
return thanks to Mr. Cross for the Labour Acts of last 
Session, and, though it was ultimately decided by a majority 
in favour of civility—one of the speakers remarking very 
rensibly that it surely was not wisdom to show ingratitude 
for favours bestowed — some very strong remarks were 
made as to the incompleteness of the reforms which had 
heen obtained. One delegate complained, in a rather con- 
fused metaphor, that, though the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act had been made a little more palatable, it still 
had a sting in its tail, and that working-men would never 
be free nnless they were allowed ample facilities for picketing 
with impunity. Another declared that the working classes 
could not lie down to sleep comfortably while such abomi- 
nable and disgraceful laws remained on the Statute Book. 
A cabinet-maker seemed to think he had conclusively 
proved the iniquity of the lsw when he said that “a work- 
“ man might still be committed and imprisoned ”’ for a gross 
offence against public order. He thought that as yet they 
had nothing to thank Mr. Cross for; but no doubt, when a 
final exe mption from every kind of penal discipline is con- 
ceded to the working-man, this speaker will be willing to 
join in a vote of thanks, and this will be some encourage- 
ment to Mr. Cross. Another member seemed to have a dim 
suspicion that the recent Admiralty Circular about fugitive 


slaves might possibly be ominous of an intention to re-. 


impose the shackles upon Trade-Unionists. In the end the 
motion was carried; but it would appear that the recent 
modificitions of the Labour Laws form a very small in- 
stalment of the comprehensive demands which have yet to 
be enforced. Nothing can be more instructive than the 
point of view from which everything is looked at in 
gatherings of this kind. Every class of the community is ex- 
pected to get humbly out of the way when the working-man 
wants to pass. Like a Highland chieftain of old in the 
streets of Edinburgh, he claims the crown of the causeway 
as his indisputable right. The working-man, as repre- 
sented by speakers of this school, looks around him and 
discovers that various arrangements in the world are not 
exactly to his taste, or fancies at least that something else 
would please him better; and it is at once assumed, as a 
matter of course, that all existing arrangements, however 
suitable and necessary for the rest of the community, 
must instantly be swept away or turned upside down in 
order to oblige the working-man. When Brinptey, the 
canal engineer, was asked what was the use of rivers, he 
replied that they were wanted to supply canals with water ; 
and in a similar way the world at large is regarded by the 
working-man as exclusively intended for his own conveni- 
ence. Not a thought is given as to how any proposal may 
affect other classes; they must just get out of the way, and 
shift for themselves as best they can. 

As we run over the various subjects upon which the 
members of the Congress were anxious to see something 
done, it is impossible not to be struck by the one-eyed 
aspect of the universe which is thus taken. It is insisted, 
for example, that the House of Commons ought to be 
largely composed of working-class members, but then, as 
Mr. Opcer points out, working-men must be paid for 
their time. Again, it is proposed also that arrange- 
ments should be made for enabling working-men to 
become jurors, and here also we find it set forth as an 
indispensable condition that they are to be adequately 
remunerated. The “main difficulty,” it was pointed out, 
“was that, should working-men be called on to act as 
“jurors, they would have to do it at great cost to 
“ themselves”; and therefore, “in order to be just to them, 
“it was right that they should be paid for the services 
“ which they might be called upon to discharge.” That is 
to say, working-men are by no means prepared to 
serve on juries on the same onerous terms as other 
classes. Either, then, the present scale of fees ‘to 
jurymen, which are certainly not remunerative, must be 


raised in all cases, thus imposing an enormously in- 
creased charge on the country, or a special allowance 
must be voted out of the public funds in order to provide 
salaries fer such working-men as prefer dozing in a jury- 
box to their regular labour. One speaker said it was folly 
to think that “slippered gentlemen who walked per- 
“ petually about carpeted rooms, and were inferior to work- 
“‘jng-men in the educational scale,” could be acquainted 
with the hardships of working-men; but there might be 
reason to fear that hodmen or others who found a profitable 
avocation in serving on juries might also yield to the fatal 
influence of slippers. It is obvious that, if the working- 
men are to have it made worth their while to discharge this 
duty, it will become, as far as they are concerned, aregular 
trade. Another delegate, whose suspicions are very signi- 
ficant, looked forward to a general competition for the 
wages of jurymen, in which “ gentlemen would come for- 
“ward on certain platforms to advocate their special 
“ qualifications for acting on juries,” and working-men 
would no doubt be found on platforms of their own. 
Considering the general mental condition of the labouring 
classes, it 1s rather to much too assume that their presence 
in the jury-box-would ensure greater intelligence or 
impartiality in the administration of justice; and if there 
were any doubt on this point, it would be removed by the 
exclusive sense of purely class interest which is exhibited 
by the speakers at the Congress. The great principle of 
the Trade-Unions is that their members are, under all 
circumstances, to be backed up against the rest of the 
community; and any breach of loyalty to this principle 
would no doubt lead to a working-man juror being marked 
as a black sheep, and treated to such forms of picketing 
as are still thought to be safe. Of course we do not mean 
to suggest that working-men are necessarily not to be 
trusted on a jury. We merely point out the obvious re- 
flection which is suggested by the whole tone and animus 
of their professed representatives. 


The Trade-Unionists bave also set their hearts upon the 
abolition of the existing magistracy, and we suppose that 
the Bench is also in time to be largely composed of 
working-men. A London delegate coolly proposed that 
imprisonment should be abandoned as tar as the working 
classes are concerned, “ because it had become too common 
**—so common that among large classes in this country it 
“has ceased to be either a punishment or a disgrace.” 
Another thought it the duty of the Congress to impress 
upon Government the propriety of appointing working- 
men as Inspectors of Factories. One difficulty would 
perhaps be that there would be few working-men left to 
leaven the land if so many of them were to be converted 
into members of Parliament, jurors, Inspectors, and so on. 
Ard where then should we look for that innate wisdom 
and natural virtue which we are constantly told is 
the exclusive monopoly of the manual labourer? A curious 
episode occurred at one of the sittings. Miss Srcox, re- 
presenting the London Society of Shirt and Collar Makers, 
appeared to protest against the policy of shortening the 
hours of labour by women, which is favoured by the male 
Trade-Unionists asa means of bettering their own market. 
She admitted that the restrictions might be beneficial to 
women in some respects, and they would not object toa 
reduction of hours on its own account, if it were not ac- 
companied by a reduction of wages ; but they were strongly 
of opinion that the latter result must follow, and they 
thought that some attention ought to be paid to their 
opinion on a practical question like that, with which their 
interest was concerned. And she went on to say tht 
“« Trade-Unions, which were almost strong enough to carry 
“the nine hours a day for themselves unassisted, believed 
“ that, if the week of fifty-four hours were adopted by l+w 


| “ for women and young persons, this would turn the scate, 


“and enable them to secure the same for themselves, of 
“course without loss of wages.” There can be very little 
doubt that this is a correct description of the mo- 
tives which have led the Trade-Unionists to favour re- 
strictive legislation with regard to women and children, 
but of course it does not follow that this legislation is not 
in itself necessary and beneficial. 

It may be said that this kind of selfish engrossment in 
their own immediate interests, and anxiety to secure better 
wages and less work under the pretext of public policy, is 
not peculiar to working-men, but is to be found more or 
less distributed through society. And to a certain extent 
this is no doubt true. Nor do we attribute to the whole 
of the actual working population the absurd and narrow- 
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minded claptrap of the agitators who trade upon the pre- 
tence that they are real working-men, whereas they have 
given up work and found a more remunerative career in 
professional agitation. At the same time it is surprising 
that even these do not see how much their arrogant 
and inconsiderate refusal to recognize the existence of any 
rights or interests in the world except those which they 
themselves support injures the effect of their appeals, and 
retards those reasonabie concessions which might otherwise 
be readily obtained. 


ANNEXATION OF NEW GUINEA. 


Wwe Sir Srarrorp Nortucore lately declared in a 
speech at Middlesborough that it was the duty of 
the Government to extend the Colonial Empire, he may 
have referred to West Africa or to the provinces round the 
Cape; or perhaps he may have intended, notwithstanding 
the tragic circumstances of Fiji, to express his satisfaction 
with the latest annexation. It may be taken for granted 
that he offered no voluntary encouragement to the projec- 
tors of a colony in New Guinea. The clear and authori- 
tative statement of Captain Moressy will probably have 
rendered it impossible to prosecute a scheme of English 
emigration ; and the few adventurers who may be tempted 
to leave Australia for New Guinea will soon discover their 
mistake. Tropical and sub-tropical countries have in many 
—_ of the world been included in the English dominions 
or purposes of commerce, and for the most part as a result 
of conquest; but after many generations the number of 
resklents of English blood in the East and West Indies is 
insignificant, and they everywhere form a governing race. 
Except for special reasons, it is undesirable to extend 
English territory into countries where it is necessary 
to depend exclusively on indigenous or imported la- 
bour. The Government, on the whole, judged rightly in 
taking possession of the Fiji Islands after long hesitation, 
although it is scarcely probable that any profit to be ob- 
tained will compensate for the risk and outlay. The 
missionaries who had converted and partially civilized the 
majority of the natives had a claim to recognition of their 
efforts, and to the protection of their proselytes from the 
unscrupulous kidnappers who followed in their track. The 
climate of the islands is comparatively temperate; the 
harbours are numerous; and a mongrel Government 
administered by English adventurers had already been 
established. When similar conditions can be shown to 
exist in New Guinea, it may become necessary to consider 
the expediency of total or local annexation. In the mean- 
time it will be cheaper to buy cocoa-nuts elsewhere, or to 
purchase them from independent natives, than to grow 
them as the main product of a new and expensive colony. 
The interior is almost unknown ; and it will always be out 
of reach of ships of war. A large part of the coast is 
probably uninhabitable by Europeans in consequence of 
malaria ; and some of the tribes are said to be already 
hostile to strangers ; while their more amicable neighbours 
may perhaps not find closer intercourse conducive to 
friendly relations. 

The alleged desire of the various Australian colonies for 
the extension of English sovereignty over New Guinea may 
be easily explained. The enterprise might possibly tend 
to their commercial advantage, and it would certainly 
afford them sentimental gratification. Above all, it would 
cost them nothing; and failure would supply them with 
a new topic of criticism and censure, whenever they had 
occasion to denounce the Imperial Government. It may 
be admitted that annexation, if it were even in itself 
expedient, would be more conveniently undertaken by the 
Home Government than by the colonies acting either 
severally or in combination. Although the different pro- 
vinces of Australia generally agree in the demands or com- 
plaints which they address to the Colonial Office, they 
cannot even adjust their tariffs so as to avoid disputes and 
complications among themselves. An attempt of any one 
colonial Government to annex a new territory would excite 
the jealousy of the other settlements; and it would be 
almost impossible to organize a common or federal autho- 
rity. Even the United States, which may perhaps here- 
after change their policy, have up to the present time, in 
spite of frequent temptations, steadily rejected all proposals 
for the acquisition of colonies. Over their own continent the 
Americans spread themselves with unexampled rapidity and 
success, but always by extension of their own institutions, 


and not by the creation of dependencies. General Grant 
and other ambitious projectors have again and again been 
defeated by the repugnance of the community to experi- 
ments which would, as far as they operated, tend to convert 
the Union into an Empire. The provinces of Australia 
are far weaker; they are not yet united, and they have 
been accustomed to rely, in spite of their incessant 
grumbling, on the power and on the impartial benevolence 
of the Imperial Government. It is a curious and amusing 
circumstance that the most notorious promoter of the 


annexation of New Guinea has been known as a voluble 


agitator against the connexion of Australia with England. 
The rejection of his project will probably add new vigour 
to the patriotic desire for independence which habitually 
wastes its force in pushing at an open door. If the esta- 
blishment of a colony in New Guinea were expedient, the 
Australians would be equitably entitled to the assistance of 
England, because they have no colonizing machinery of 
their own; but the Imperial Government, when it acts for 
the benefit of its dependencies, must judge for itself of the 
necessity or propriety of interference. 

The most plausible argument for the acquisition of ad- 
ditional territory in the South Pacific is derived from the 
possibility that England might be anticipated by some 
rival Power. No genuine Australian would be at ease if 
he fancied that the French flag was hoisted within a thou- 
sand miles of his own residence. Even the penal settle- 
ments in New Caledonia are regarded with dislike and 
suspicion. It is perhaps on the whole convenient that there 
should be no reproduction in the Southern hemisphere of 
the national jealousies and quarrels which have constituted 
the history of Europe. Foreign colonists in Australia 
might perhaps have gone to war with their English neigh- 
bours, with the inconvenient result of engaging the respec- 
tive Imperial Governments in the dispute. The risk has 
been obviated by the settlement of English colonists all 
round the coast, and by the recognized sovereigyty of the 
English Crown over the entire Continent. Thirty or forty 

ears ago the French Government inquired of the English 
Minister of the day what part of New Zealand was claimed 
asa part of the English dominions. Though the islands 
were then sparsely inhabited, the answer that the whole 
territory was English obviated the danger of future com- 
petition. The rule which holds good for New Zealand, for 
Australia, and for other countries which may be peopled 
from the United Kingdom, has no application to tropical 
islands still exclusively occupied by savages. New Guinea, 
though it might be acquired by a civilized Power, can 
never support a European population. The worst result of 
the conversion of the island into a foreign possession would 
be the possible exclusion of English traders from a com- 
merce which has not yet come into existence. As the Fiji 
Islands are not absolutely uninhabitable by Englishmen, it 
is difficult to approve of Mr. Giapsronr’s official declara- 
tion that he would rather see the islands annexed by the 
United States than by England. A French, German, or 
Russian settlement on the coast of New Guinea might be 
regarded with greater equanimity. The danger of a 
consequent invasion of any Australian colony is wholly 
chimerical. New South Wales and Victoria are perfectly 
able to protect themselves against any foreign enemy, even 
if the certainty that nothing could be gained by invasion 
were not a sufficient security against the attempt. 


The nominal establishment of English sovereignty in 
New Guinea would impose on the Government the duty of 
maintaining some kind of peace and order, and of pro- 
moting civilization. The native tribes probably, like other 
savages, indulge in mutual rapine and slaughter, and they 
would resent the prohibition of internal wars. It would 
also be necessary to control the adventurers who would 
certainly follow in the track of a colonial Government. 
An exportation of cocoa-nuts would scarcely provide 
an equivalent, even with a possible supplement of pearls 
and tortoiseshell. With or without the establishment 
of English dominion, it is utterly absurd to recommend 
New Guinea as a desirable place for emigrants. While 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand are capable of 
absorbing millions of immigrants, it cannot be neces- 
sary to divert their enterprise to malarious swamps 
under a tropical sun. Some of the colonies under the 
control of universal suffrage discourage immigration in 
the fear that it might cheapen the labour of the sovereign 
majority. They would for the same reason not unwillingly 
witness an emigration from their own shores, if it were 
possible to persuade thriving mechanics and artificers to 
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exchange their actual employment for the unhealthy and 
laborious cultivation of rice, cotton, and sugar. If, for 
any unforeseen reason, an English or Australian popula- 
tion should grow up in any part of New Guinea, it may 
be proper to reopen a question which at present scarcely 
requires serious discussion. The discovery of gold mines 
in the island might possibly attract settlers, who will cer- 
tainly not incur indefinite hardship and risk for the sake 
of a supply of cocoa-nuts. Lord eee may perhaps 
have already declined the proposal that he should annex 
New Guinea to satisfy the wishes of the Australians. If 
the official answer has not yet been given, the promoters of 
the scheme may be well assured that their labour or their 
clamour is wasted. 


OUTDOOR RELIEF. 


TC is hard to say how far the speeches made at agricultu- 
ral meetings and at conferences of Poor Law Guardians 
by persons of sufficient mark to be reported in the Times are 
any indication of a real growth of public opinion on the 
subjects to which they relate. At gatherings of this kind 
silence does not always give consent. Among those pre- 
sent at them there may be many who are equally unpre- 
— to contest what is said and to act on it. Ata con- 
erence a Guardian may be awed by finding himself in 
company with peers and members of Parliament, and the 
respect which is really paid to the rank of the speaker may 
be easily mistaken for respect to the matter of the speech. 
The progress of enlightenment must be tested, not so much 
by the teaching of the few, as by the evidence that may be 
forthcoming that the many have made that teaching their 
own. The sound sense which Lord Kimpertey and Mr. 
Reap talked at the Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture will 
have to filter through a great number of channels before 
it affects the actual administration of the Poor-law in the 
county. It is still to be seen what obstacles it will en- | 
counter in this process, and how much time will be needed | 
to overcome them. There is reason to fear that some of 
the Guardians who appeared to fall in with all that was 
said on Saturday will go on giving outdoor relief as 
habitually and as complacently as though they had never 
attended the meeting. 


Still, the repetition of such condemnations as those 


which have recently been passed upon the system of out- 
door relief, as it at present exists in a majority of Unions, | 
must bave a certain influence upon local practice. Vicious | 
theories of poor relief are the offspring of ignorance as | 
often perhaps as of prejudice, and where they are so there | 
is at least a chance that they may disappear in the light of | 
better information. There may be some Poor Law 
Guardians who have only looked at the comparative cost 
of outdoor and indeor relief in a given case, and who 
have consequently been frightened by the prospect of 
having to maintain entirely the same number of persons | 
who are now maintained in part. There may be others | 
who look only at the hardshig which the change would | 
involve in particular cases, and have never considered the | 
moral injury which is done to the community by repeated | 
demonstrations that there is one end alike to the provident 
and the reckless. It is something for those who reason in | 
one or other of these ways to have larger conceptions 
brought home to them. The Guardian who admits that 
outdoor relief does mischief, but pleads that it is a neces- 
sary economy, may change his mind when he hears that, 
wherever the experiment of substituting indoor relief has 
been tried, there has been no corresponding increase in the 
inmates of the workhouse. The Guardian who is unwilling 
to break up a home or to drive into the workhouse those 
who have an instinctive repugnance to the thought of 
entering it, may find consolation in the same fact. The 
issue does not lie between two forms of relief, it lies in a 
majority of cases between parish relief and independence. So 
long as an allowance in money or food is to be had, 
the majority of the poor will go on regarding it as their 
right. The parish halfcrown and the parish loaf are often as 
much a part of the labourer’s calculation for old age as the 
sion of the civil servant. His relations and friends 
een all looked to it, and he naturally looks to it also. One 
very common form of this disposition ought to have opened 
the eyes of benevolent Guardians long ago. If there is one 
duty more plainly incumbent upon a man than another, it 
is the duty of not allowing his father and mother to starve. 


experiments of others. 


But under the influence of the system of outdoor relief this 


duty has almost faded out of recollection. “Not only,” 
says Lord Kimsegvey, “are men unwilling to contribute 
“ towards the support of their parents; they are in some 
“ cases indignant beyond measure when they are called 
‘“upon to do so.” This isa state of things that may 
fairly be commended to the consideration of the clergy. 
Probably they have often given their votes in favour 
of outdoor relief from a kindly reluctance to sepa- 
rate the members of a family from one another; 
and the result of this mistaken tenderness has been to 
weaken the most fundamental of family ties. The applica- 
tion of what is falsely called Christian charity to the Poor. 
law has led those for whose benefit the Poor-law exists to 
break the Fifth Commandment in its most obvious and 
primary sense. Lord Kimpertey justly says that, if the 
same system had been applied to other classes, it would 
have produced the same results. The indignation felt by 
a labourer who is called upon to contribute to the support 
of a father or mother does not necessarily indicate indiffe- 
rence whether his father and mother live or die; it may only 
mean that he thinks their maintenance a charge upon the 
rates, and that he is angry at what seems like an attempt 
to make him do the work of the community. Supposing 
that the children of a man who is entitled to a pension 
were called upon to support him out of their own pockets, 
they would be in arms against the meanness of the Govern- 
ment, and the children of an old labourer who has been 
refused parish pay may feel similar indignation at having 
a similar request made to them. The result, therefore, is 
that they hand over to the community the obligation 
which they ought plainly to take upon themselves. To 
contribute towards the support of their parents is not, in 
their view of the case, to discharge a duty; it is to relieve 
the community of a burden. They are not helping their 
father or mother, they are simply helping the rates ; and 
to expect them to do this without remonstrance would 
be to judge them by a standard of which every 
other class would equally fall short. This is merely 
one among many ways in which it is seen that, 
when the poor have to decide between going, or allow- 
ing those dependent on them to go, into the work- 
house, and finding means of support for themselves or 
those dependent on them outside the workhouse, they 
choose the latter. Outdoor relief has the fatal vice of 
placing the money of the community at the disposal of 
individuals without fencing their appropriation of it by any 
adequate safeguard. The man who takes parish pay is not 
ticketed in any way ; consequently he is not lowered in the 
estimation of his neighbours. He retains his full liberty of 
going and coming, of working or not working; conse- 
quently he is not lowered in his own estimation. He is in 
all respects, both as regards himself and his neighbours, 


| just what a man who does not take parish pay is, with 
| the single exception that he is so many shillings a week 


richer. 


As sounder notions on this and kindred subjects be- 
come more diffused, the question will present itself how 
long we are to wait before endeavouring to bring the less 
intelligent Boards of Guardians up to the level of those 
who have been willing to profit by the observation and 
In all these matters it is desirable 
to lead the local authorities in the right direction rather 
than to compel them to follow it against their will. Wisdom 
learnt for themselves is likely to be more lasting and more 
efficacious than wisdom learnt secondhand. But there 
must come a time when to wait for this process of self-im- 
provement is obviously to wait for what will never be 
realized, and under these circumstances coercion may be 
as plainly incumbent on the Central Government as 
forbearance has been previously. Even now cases occur 
in which forbearance seems to have been persevered in too 
long. Whether Boards of Guardians should be com. 
pelled to recognize sound economical principles may be 
doubtful, but there can be no question as to the pro- 
priety of compelling them to obey the law. The Keighley 
Guardians have for a long time set the Vaccination Act at 
defiance, and a neighbouring Board has lately passed a 
resolution of sympathy and support. Some short way of 
dealing with cases of this kind should be placed at the 
disposal of the Government. Local authorities who thus 
misuse their power should be condemned to see their affairs 
administered for them by a nominee of the central authority. 
But the Local Government Board ought to have power, 
before resorting to this extreme measure, to dissolve the 
offending Board, and to order a new election. Many rate. 
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payers who will choose incompetent representatives so long 
as the fact that they are thereby involving themselves in 
a conflict with the Government is not brought home 
to them, would be indisposed to go on returning them, if 
they knew that to do so was equivalent to challenging the 
Government to do its worst. 


AN IDEAL CITY. 


R= reformer of his species has some Utopia of his own. 
He seeks to realize in imagination the distant day when every- 
body will be converted to the one true faith, religious, political, 
social, or sanitary. How happy it will be for the world when our 
pet nostrum has been thoroughly assimilated; when every man, 
woman, and child has a vote; when universal co-operation has 
extinguished the long war between labour and capital; when 
nobody is allowed to take a glass of wine except under medical 
advice ; or when we have all learnt to be perfectly cleanly and in- 
telligent in all domestic and gpa a arrangements. Amongst 
these varicus dreams the sanitary reformer may certainly claim a 
high place for his own. It is not so ambitious as some, nor so 
questionable as many. Most of the principles which he advocates 
meet with a pretty general assent in theory, slow as people may be 
to adopt them in practice. Papist and Protestant, Radical and 
Conservative, will admit in general terms that cleanliness is a good 
thing, and that everybody ought to have fresh air, good water, 
and protection from contagious diseases. No sect with which we 
are acquainted has conscientious objections to oxygen; and even 
the Peculiar People would hardly object to the prevention of 
disease, though they have their own views about itscure. Dr 
Richardson, therefore, may expect a large amount of assent to his 
ideal portrait of a “ model city of health.” Though we sympathize 
in general terms with sanitary reformers, we confess that they are 
apt to be a little dull, Discussions about the proper use of sewage 
cannot well be made lively reading. And we may add that the 
Social Science Association is not, as a rule, fertile in readable 
addresses. It is all the more creditable to Dr. Richardson that he 
has succeeded in putting his views before us in a very 
amusing shape. ye are carried away by enthusiasm as we 
read. We think of his imaginary city, free from noise, from smoke, 
from bad air, from disgusting smells, from reservoirs expressly in- 
tended, as it might seem, for generating disease, and conduits 
expressly intended for its wide and rapid diffusion, and we wish 
that we could live a century (or shall we say?) two or three 
thousand years hence. By that time there may be a chance that 
his plans will have been adopted in substance, for most of them 
seem to be the plain dictates of common sense. When every man 
of sense has come to admit the propriety of a given change, it 
does not generally take a very great number of generations to see 
it more or less carried into execution. 


And yet we must admit that, on comparing our dreams with the 
facts, some unpleasant suspicions arise. We may read Dr. Richard- 
son’s scheme by the inverse method. See what advantages would 
follow, he says, from a very simple c . How stupid men must 
be, we reflect, that they remain perversely blind to such advantages. 
The model city simply expresses the result of applying a little 
common sense and love of cleanliness. What very rare commodities 
sense and cleanliness must be when their most obvious precepts are 
so scandalously neglected! The dream, in short, is also a satire. 
What we might be shows us what we are; andit would beeasy to 
convert Dr. Ri n’s paper into an attack upon modern society 
which would gladden the heart of Mr. Ruskin. Dr. Richardson 
would have a city so constructed that the air of heaven might cir- 
culate freely through its streets, and find a passage into every 
house; its houses should be far enough apart to admit of their 
being surrounded by gardens, and broad avenues planted with 
trees should traverse the city at moderate intervals. The streets 
would all be provided with subways, and the accumulations of 
mud and dirt could be rene away daily without the least trouble. 
The poorest child could play in gardens instead of gutters, and 
the un und cellars into which a large part of our population 
is crowded would be summarily swept away. The houses would 
be built of perforated and igiesed bricks, which would enable them 
to be thoroughly dry, well ventilated, and easily cleaned. The 
chimneys would be so arranged as to consume their own smoke; 
the roofs would be flat, so as to serve for purposes of recreation or 
for drying linen. By placing the kitchen at the top of the house 
they would be thoroughly ventilated, the smells of cooking would 
not spread through every room, and it would be easy to distribute 
hot and cold water to every room in the house. The drains, which 
are now too frequently so as carefully to collect and dis- 
tribute sewer gases, would of course be properly constructed. The 
streets would be nearly noiseless, as heavy traffic would be 
conveyed through subways, and all noisy factories would be placed 
at a distance from the town. There would be blocks of houses 
in which the large class of artisans who do their work at home 
could hire comfortable and healthy workrooms. Thus one source 
of ary would be removed, for it would no longer be possible 
that, as happens in Alton Locke, or, as Dr, Richardson assures us, 
in real life, a coat should be taken to the customer after serving as 
coverlet to a child in a scarlet fever. Public laundries under striet 
ingpeotign would be provided with a view to prevent the same 

. In case, however, of any disease making its appearance, 


there would be a number of small hospitals, with a ward provided 
for each patient who was seriously ill, and made of glass and iron 
in such a manner as to be easily removed and purified in case of 
infectious complaints. Each medical officer would have six resi- 
dent patients under his care; but there would be admirable nurses 
attached to the wards, and others ready to be sent out to cases in 
the town. There would of course be a sanitary officer with a 
roper staff of inspectors, who would superintend the proper distri- 
bation of the sewage to farms, the supply of water, and other 
sanitary matters, besides enforcing laws against adulteration. Not 
to go into further details, the result would be, according to Dr. 
Sikenioan, that large classes of diseases would beentirely suppressed, 
and the mortality be reduced at once to 8 per 1,000, and’ perhaps 
in a few generations to 5 per 1,000, of the population. atever 
may be the value of this calculation, and whatever may be said of some 
of the details, it is easy to believe that, by the systematic adoption 
of a few simple rules based upon acknowledged sanitary laws, a 
vast improvement might be effected in the health of the sone 
tion. ‘There is only one drawback suggested, and, in Dr. Richard- 
son's eyes, it is not a drawback. Nobody would drink, and nobod 
would smoke. Total abstinence would be the habit, if not the posi- 
tive law ; and such a revolution, whether in itself desirable or not, 
shows that the sanitary reform must be intimately associated with 
a great moral change. The reflection is a serious one. If only 
ople could be raised one step in the scale of prudence, 
if the lowest class could be made as prudent and intelligent as a 
class not far removed from them, and so. on throughout, what a 
vast improvement would be effected! Regarded from another side, 


this is simply to say what a vast deal of work has to be done, in. 


order to raise a population through a single degree on the scale. 
When, in fact, we think of the practicability of Dr. Richard- 
son’s proposals, we are at once met with the old dilemma. When 
Godwin and his friends announced the approach of a millennium 
after their own fashion, Malthus met them with his celebrated 
dilemma. If, he said, you remove all the old cheeks which 
restrained population, population will increase so rapidly that we 
shall not have room to live. This economical side of the question 
lies rather beyond Dr. Richardson's plans, but it forces itself upon 
us when we think of their realization. If, for example, the death- 
rate were to be reduced so enormously, population would naturally 
receive a corresponding impulse. Every family in Dr. Richardson's 
scheme has a comfortable little house to itself, surrounded by a 
arden. If the population of this imaginary city is to be drawn 
rom any existing population, we may be ged sure that the first 
thought of this comfortable family would be to take in as many 
lodgers as possible, to stop up the ventilating apparatus, and to 
put its refuse in every place except that provided. . 
families, increasing and multiplying with no check from 
disease, would very soon fill up every vacant cranny, and. 
speculators, it may be feared, would begin to run up ho 
of an inferior class. How is this to be prevented? Perhaps 
by the benevolent despot who generally appears sooner or later 
in every Utopian scheme. If we assume his existence, we must 
at least allow that he would have to meet very serious diffi- 
culties. A Poor-lawis part of Dr. Richardson’s scheme ; but it is a 
Poor-law of apparently a very generous kind. There are, it seems, to 
be numerous houses for the care of the little children, who, as hetruly 
says, will be abundant, at which houses mothers will be relieved 
from a great part of their responsibility by intelligent nurses. Here 
there is a direct premium upon large tamilies, Then all the 
who from age or illness are unable to work are to be maintained, 
not in large workhouses, but in “a manner showing that they 


possess yet the dignity of human kind.” Therefore no pe man 
t seems, 


need trouble himself to save money for his old 


moreover, if we understand Dr. Richardson rightly, that work is to- 


be provided—and work of course is a phrase for comfortable wages— 


for everybody who is willing to work. Thus we have at once a. 


revival of national workshops, and of consequences which it would- 
be superfluous to point out. “V. ” are to be sent to 
prison, it is true, or made to work; but why should any one be a. 
vagabond if everybody who is willing to satisfy the authorities can: 
be certain of good w. at his own home? In short, in order 
that every one may lead a comfortable and civilized life, the town is 
to undertake that everybody shall have a decent income. This, it 
is plain, isan essential part of a scheme which assumes, and indeed 
aims at, a rapidly increasing population; and we cannot but fear 
= such a ys Aaa its other merits, the Poor-rate 
would grow so rapidly that there would bea good deal of grumbling 
as ag burdens necessary for the ee ht of the various publie 
wor! 

_ Dr. Richardson will probably reply, as he would be quite 
justified in doing, that he does not profess to solve all problems; 
and we need only walk across from bis section to find some other 
Social Science philosopher who will lay down for us offhand all 
the proper regulations for a perfectly satisfactory Poor-law. We only 
notice the difficulty, however, in order to point out a very obvious 
but often neglected truth, The great difficulty of these schemes of 
reform is that any decided improvement in one social department 
requires an improvement in all. To make people lead cleanly, 
decent, and natural lives, you must not only provide the sanitary 
apparatus, but provide people eapable of using it. Turn a pi 
into the best of cottages, and he will very soon turn it into a pig- 
sty. Take the population of London slums into a well-organized 
model village, and they will show amazing ingenuity in converting 
it back into the likeness of their former abode. To make them 
capable of using the new machinery they must be made more 
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capable of forethought and self-restraint. In other words, they 
must be improved intellectually and morally; and we may add 
that the intellectual and moral improvement implies a religious 
improvement also. The sanitary reformer may be set loose to 
work his will, but he will find that he is only building a rope of 
sand unless he is effectually aided by the political economist, by the 
schoolmaster, the lawyer, and the clergyman. Otherwise his beauti- 
ful machinery is very easily perverted ; and he will find that he has 
acted like the reformer who should present a spade to a savage in 
order to make him an agriculturist instead of a hunter, and should 
find that the savage regarded it merely as a convenient implement 
for knocking down his enemy or his wife. We do not, however, 
suggest these difficulties as meaning in any way to deny the 
utility of such schemes as Dr. Richardson's. On the contrary, it 
is most desirable that we should have set before us in the plainest 
terms the palpable advantages in comfort and cleanliness which 
could be attained by a moderate advance in civilization. The im- 
provement cannot be realized without the co-operation of many 
other agencies, some of them more important and more difficult 
to set to work than sanitary reform. But then a clear demonstra- 
tion of the vast results of improvement in one sphere should be 
the strongest inducement for all other labourers to co-operate in 
their own spheres. When we see how grossly we are offending 
against some of the simplest laws of health, and how much we 
lose by it, we have a valuable proof of the necessity for in- 
creased exertion. And though we do not expect ourselves to 
inhabit Dr. Richardson's city, we are thankful to him for having 
described it so vividly, and shown what great results might be 
attained by easily conceivable changes. 


RUSTIC SPEECH. 


“ ib communicating with others,” says the author of the Grammar 

of Assent, “ words are the only instrument we possess, and a 
serviceable though imperfect instrument.” This proposition some- 
times occurs to us in a very different relation from that in which it 
was first used. If so great a master of language can thus speak of 
the medium by which he effects an entrance into other minds, 
and—contrasting words with the silent processes of thought, its 
“ unwearied presence, and minute diligence ’”—can talk of a 
“ cumbrous verbal apparatus,” what must be the difficulties of the 
untaught poor when they have anything speculative or analytical 
to express? Their vocabulary is no doubt easily carried; certainly 
it is no cumbrous apparatus; but how meagre, how difficult of 
application to abstractions! Not that this is often a conscious 
inconvenience with them, as it is with the thinker. Latent 
thought may be there, but it is checked at the birth for want 
of words to give it form, and they live in ignorance of their 
intellectual privation. We must not wonder that the poor talk 
of their neighbours—gossip, as it is called. They have no 
language for the abstract, no topic that is not connected with 
persons or things within the range of their senses. Judgment 
may of course, and does, exercise itself on these matters, but the 
wise rustic generally confines his wisdom to experience of things 
and to general time-worn maxims, and keeps his speculations 
on men and morals to himself, aware of his helplessness to do him- 
self, justice in delineating niceties of character. To be sure, any 
unusual excitement will find a way to the surface through all 
hindrances; and then it is that we are at once struck with the 
shifts to which a narrow vocabulary is driven, and are forced to con- 
fess that where there is a will there is a way. An idea will be 
conveyed somehow, a picture will be produced, when thought and 
imagination are stimulated to the unwonted exertion. With strong 
emotion comes the need for sympathy and the consequent necessity 
for expression ; then follows the struggle, with no previous warn- 
ing, and therefore with no preparation. A widow of a day takes 
a triend to the chamber of death and is impelled to draw a character, 
to speak an éloge. It happened that the man had studied his manners 
more than most of his class, and had indicated a sense of this supe- 
riority in his whole deportment. She recalled with pride the lead- 
ing characteristic ; but how to express what indeed required some 
nicety of definition? ‘“ He was so fond of behaviour,” sighed forth 
the poor woman; and though probably she did not raise in her 
hearer’s mind quite the image she aimed at, yet perhaps her words 
hit the mark nearer than if she had. All preference, choice, 
and judgment is apt to resolve itself into this word “fond.” It is one 
of those vague adjectives which adapt themselves to any use, 
serve any turn, present themselves at every emergency. In fact, 
nobody feels at a loss with this at the tongue’s end. A village 
matron looking back on the career of a neighbour, and contrasting 
—as village matrons will—her own course of severe virtues, her 
homely attire and vigilant thrift, with their opposites in the case 
before her, summed up all in this judgment—* Her were fond of 
pride, and her wer'n't fond of payiag her way.” “ Comfortable” is 
another of these adjectives of universal application, implying ease 
in worldly circumstances or social harmony. If a tea-drinking 
passes off well, the party is not described as merry or lively, but 
““we was very comfortable.” This is really touching, as suggesting 
how few homes in the poorer classes are comfortable in the 
luxurious bodily sense of the word; so that mere ease, mere free- 
dom from irksome disturbance, is pleasure. So much is this the 
case that illness is scarcely reckoned an evil when it can be in- 
dulged in without the two constantly attendant trials—want or 
anxiety. Nay, even death loses its terrors if entertained comfort- 


| Henceforth it is part of himself and indispensable. 


ably. An old man long inured to pinching economy changed his 
home, seemingly for the better, and shared with his hosts a more 
generous diet. His system could not ~ bear the change, and he 
died after a few hours’ illness. He was no object of compassion, how- 
ever, to his neighbours, who, detailing the bill of fare of his last meal, 
remarked, “ You see he was so comfortable.” To die in good cir- 
cumstances, with plenty about him and at his command, was to die 
in honour and good repute. Again, as opposed to ‘ comfortable,” 
there is “tedious.” What various miseries does not this word 
cover! What oaths and intolerable language of abuse and insult, 
not to speak of ill temper of the fretful order, may not be involved 
in the wife's report of her husband's state when laid up by sick- 
ness or drink! ‘He is so tedious.” All the language of pain 
and illness among the more illiterate is surrounded by a haze of 
indefiniteness. With some the word “ enjoy” is so inextricably 
associated with the idea of health, good or bad, that they have 
no other term to use in describing their own freedom from or liability 
to disease. “TI never enjoyed any sickness,” said one, commenting 
on a long life of health without an ailment. 

There is no doubt that a limited vocabulary tends to fluency. 
The speaker with only one word for a hundred shades of meaning 
is released from the pains of choice and selection. ‘ Monday is 
an offal day,” said a worthy woman with a drunken husband. A 
wasted day, a day thrown away, a day that never brought 
her any good, took this aspect to her mind. She might 
have searched long before an epithet would have suggested 
itself representing her meaning better. Sometimes an epithet 
hits something in the man, fits into his mind, in a way only 
te be accounted for by a process of psychological inquiry. 
We have 
known a man with whom “smartish ” was the only estimate of size, 
space, or dimension of which he was capable; smartish of room, 
smartish of oats, smartish of time. With so convenient a measure 
of quantity, why search for novelties of diction? “ Fling” is a verb 
of more universal application. A man flings up his situation, a 
pump flings, the stomach flings, people fling up their chances in 
life. “Fuss” is another serviceable word put to various uses. With 
us it means much ado about nothing; with the poor all display of 
affection is designated fuss, in a sort of disdain for the betrayal of 
sentiment. The father who pets and spoils his youngest child makes 
a fuss with it. The word expresses the speaker's patronizing indul- 
gence for a weakness, as all show of fondness is considered. Often 
it represents any unreasonable impulsive action. The nurse, 
getting out of patience with the sick woman who realized the idea 
of death more vividly than was considered necessary, exclaims, 
“One would think nobody ever died before, you make such a fuss 
about it.” Some ladies coming suddenly upon a bull, the creature 
twitched the cord from the hand by which he was held and made 
a rush atthem. The man in charge, being afterwards reproached 
for his carelessness, admitted, while poohpoohing the danger, 
“ He does make a fuss with females.” 

The clown proper despises all display, whether of fear or 
wonder. He is driven by self-respect to the nil admirart, for he 
has no words to express the contrary. A man describing a flight 
of swans alighting on a sheet of water surprised his hearer by ex- 
claiming, “ They look noble a that’ns.” The tone of enthusiasm, 
the frank appreciation so unusual in his class, needed explanation, 
which was found on his turning out to be a poacher. For, of all 
labour, rustic labour least encourages talk. At the same time it 
illustrates the truth that thought may work without language. 
All the poetry and generosity of the rustic goes out towards his 
work; he feels a sense of duty, and even devotion, towards the 
earth and its fruits, of which those who only see these 
gathered in markets, or perhaps when they reach their final 
destination, commonly know nothing. But what words has the 
ploughman or the reaper for the sentiment of veneration which 
makes good work a religious duty? The best part of him goes un- 
expressed ; though the sense of the dignity of his occupation—of 
his partnership with nature—actuates him unconsciously. So much 
of his life is passed in solitude, and his intercourse with others so 
rarely finds him at his best, in possession of his fullest powers, thathe 
aims at no social distinctions. At the same time these circum- 
stances of his calling inspire him with a sense of superiority over 
many of the troubles of life. A man who has worked in the open 
air all day is too tired at night, and too confident of the sound 
sleep which is to recruit him tor the next day, and of the hours of 
solitude which will follow his waking, to feel small annoyances 
very keenly ; a cool and lofty acquiescence in domestic conditions 
which touch him but for a few hours of the twenty-four is part 
of his character. A man afflicted with a scolding wife contented 
himself with defining her “ as mettle to the backbone.” If she 
looked after his children, and spent his wages properly, words were 
not much more than a show of life and spirit. But certainly 
rustic labour, however it may suggest unspoken poetry and embryo 
thought, does not train the mind in the graces of domestic senti- 
ment, or, at any rate, of its expression. For want of this safety- 
valve, the passion of grief, when it does overtake the rustic, too 
often sends him to the public-house for consolation. He has 
no words to serve asa vent to pent-up feeling; the aching void 
is intolerable, and he has not self-restraint enough to withhold 
him from the relief that is in his power and within his 
reach. It may be a testimony to the intellectual superiority 
and conversational gifts of a wife to be so mourned. th losing 
her, he has lost the mind which she infused into him ; he sinks 
from the level to which her intelligence lifted him, and, stupefied 
and inarticulate, flounders under the dreary change. But the 
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domestic life of the waggoner or Peper is rarely stirred by 
strong currents of emotion. The harsh necessities of life exact 
that the moan over the lost should be soon made; where com- 
panionship has never been cultivated it is not missed, and where 
sorrow is of the tepid order there are no conventional delicacies to 
veil its moderation. “Sir,” said a widower of this temperate frame 
of mind to his pastor, “ misfortunes never come single. That same 
week that my wife died my fat sow died.” There are rustics whose 
one wife was “the only she”; but more commonly another “she ” 
is soon found. A man who will throw all his feeling into his 
work and survey a fair field of wheat or hay well got in witha 
certain rapture of satisfaction, not certainly due to his own share 
in the profits, will openly treat the question of supplying the 
place of a lost wife in a pecuniary light only. Property is so 
unattainable a good to the ordinary rustic that money to be 
counted in gold or bank-notes has the charm of mystery attached 
to it. It is something incalculable, the possession of which lifts 
him into another state altogether, and puts all sorts of immu- 
nities and possibilities into his head. In the question of mar- 
riage this notion is more keen in the man than in the woman. 
A little hoard of savings is a greater attraction to him. Her 
point of view is a different one. It is considered a disgrace 
to a woman to accept a mean-looking, plain fellow. Height, 
good looks, thews, and sinews, are the wealth they rather rely 
on. “He is no ornament” to a woman, was the sentence, not of 
ba young women, but of the elder matrons, on an ill-favoured 
over. 

If our rustic population are hampered by a meagre vocabulary, 
and have to cast about for an approximation to their meaning when 
anything out of the way has to get itself said, on the other hand 
they have good serviceable words of their own—words with a 
point and piquancy that are wanting in their, to us, more familiar 
synonyms. ‘Take, for example, gain, for convenient, and the 
verb to fettle, to clean, to set in order. An old man once 
pos ys by his neighbours sank into such a state of dirt 
and squalor that people were afraid to go near him, and the 
authorities threatened him with the Union. Aware that such 
a measure would be the death of him, the good women about 
would insinuate food into his miserable tenement which they 
were afraid to enter. It was not change of place or of fare 
that they feared for him, but the indignity of enforced cleanliness. 
“It’s the fettling of him as ‘ll finish him.” 

The instinctive perception of character goes deeper than words 
wherever it exists at all, and the village gossip with not a reason- 
able word at command to justify her opinion, or sentiment, or 
course of action, may hit the truth where the gifted philosopher 
misses it. It is in the language of thought that the rustic’s 
vocabulary falls so short. Itis where he might have something 
to say if he had but words to say it in, that we feel for him. 


CHURCH CONGRESSES AND CONFERENCES. 


A SOCIAL Science Congress may be defined as a place where 
anybody may go to talk about anything. A Church Congress, 
on the contrary, means a meeting at which only a definite class of 
persons have a right to be present, and at which they can only talk 
upon a definite line of subjects. As, however, they happen to be a very 
numerous and weighty portion of the community, and as the sub- 
jects on which their tongues are unloosed are peculiarly important, 
we caunot see that either the attendants at such a gathering, or 
the people who inform themselves afterwards of what took place 
there, suffer by the limitations. In fact, we believe that depth 
gains at the expense of breadth. Everything said there is, or ought 
_ to be, intended to have its practical value in forming the opinions 
and guiding the actions of the definite community to whom the 
Congress has become the recognized opportunity of exchanging 
independent thought. To be sure, the subjects are settled before- 
hand and the principal parts are assigned to a previously selected 
list of speakers. This restriction is the inevitable result both of 
the easy liberty of membership, which is unlimited within the area 
of the Church, and of the necessarily brief time during which 
the Congress can continue to sit. It only shows that the institu- 
tion is an imperfect instrument ; but it does not prove that it is 
either useless or uninfluential. Indeed too perfect an organization, 
in face of a confessed impotence to do more than advise, might be 


even mischievous in proportion as it approached without reaching | 
As it is, the balance , 


the character of an authoritative assembly. 
of opinion which may be gathered from the meetings claims 


public attention in virtue partly of its own value, and partly of the 


respect due to those who were foremost in its production. 

The Church Congress of the present year met under the. dis- 
advantage of immediately succeeding two gatherings successively 
held in gala towns such as Bath and Brighton. It was agreed that 
Stoke was smoky—which was undoubted, although irrelevant, 
unless a Church Congress be merely a pleasure jaunt; and that 
Stoke was small—an assertion which merely betrayed the 
ignorance of persons who were unaware that the original town of 
Stoke was on ; the nucleus of a dense group of adjacent places, 
forming the Parliamentary borough of the same name, with an 
aggregate population of between one and two hundred thousand. 

he answer, of course, was obvious that, intended as Church 
Congresses are to work a wholesome intluence in the places 
which they visit as much as to entertain or edify the strangers 
who throng to them,a group of densely packed manufacturing 


pulations such as the Potteries was just the spot at which the 
Institution could best show its practical utility. The prophets of 
good turned out to be in the right, for the reception of the unwonted 
visitors was on all sides respectful, and in many cases hearty ; 
while the Stoke Church Congress can boast of having been the one 
which was pre-eminently marked by an absence of altercation. 
It may indeed be pleaded that. this apparently successful result 
was due to a selection of topics for discussion which could not be 
termed courageous, and that without fuel there could not be 
flame. We are not inclined to dispute the assertion, and we cer- 
tainly think that more boldness in the choice of matter would 
have been an improvement; for example, there was no refer- 
ence to the Worship question, although it might have been 
brought forward in the mild aspect of Mr. Salt’s Facilities 
Bill. Still it might be argued that the aim of compre- 
hension is more surely, though slowly, extended by occa- 
sionally confining such field days to ground which is now 
neutral only because it had been not long ago the scene of savage 
fights. Some of the topics on which at Stoke public opinion was 
manifestly not even neutral, but all on one side, such as lay help, 
Cathedral institutions, open churches, and reformed funerals, would 
not long since have been explosive matter. It is by such considera- 
tions that the real, though directly inappreciable, progress of opinion 
can be noted; while gatherings in the nature of Church Congresses 
are valuable both as they help on the advance and as they gauge its 
rapidity. Indeed, paradoxical as the assertion may seem, we 
believe that the fact of questions being discussed at all is even 
more important than the selection of the questions in themselves, 
in view of the great, although intangible, benefit of shaking ditfe- 
rent schools together to rub down the rough angles of com- 
ange parties. It is probable that, upon any subject which could 

started, each party would probably be able to develop a more 
complete and logical exposition of its theory in some sectional 
gathering than its representatives either could or would present to 
the miscellaneous assemblage at Stoke or Brighton. Within the 
circle of their own intimates they can afford to be consecutive and 
thoroughgoing. In the larger meeting the temptation to smooth 
down, to economize, to make pleasant, is all but irresistible. But, 
without being thus brought face to face, each section will go on 
believing till the end of the chapter that its own view is the only 
one either logically tenable or morally honest, while the very 
abatements which each speaker makes out of fear of or respect for 
his audience become so far a recognition of opposite possibilities. 

To take an instance from the proceedings at Stoke, the conviction 
has widely grown up among right-minded people that women in 
easy circumstances have not been sent into the world for the sole 
ey of wearing clothes and winning husbands, and the Church 

as naturally taken hold of this conviction to systematize the help 
of those women who feel that their call to work takes a religious 
line. According to the temperament of different persons, the 
women so enlisted are either congregated into societies, in which 
the obligations of duty present themselves as the stringent bylaws 
of these communities, or these are imposed upon them as a debt 
owed to the larger organization of the Church itself, in consequence 
of which, and not of the regulations of any narrower society, they 
subject themselves to given regulations; or else they are separately 
encouraged to take upon themselves religious labours in obedience 
to their own instructed consciences, apart from the control of any 
formal institution. Each of these views has a great deal to say 
for itself, and each has been for a considerable number of years 
worked by its votaries with a thoroughness which only a con- 
Viction of being exclusively in the right could secure. Accord- 
ingly the managers of the Stoke Congress gave the opportunity to 
the advocates of every side to present their case, with the result on 
dispassionate bystanders of showing that the world is wide enough 
to hold, and the Church strong enough to present, each 
separate system of woman's religious work, while each will with- 
out doubt more thoroughly achieve its similar, though distinctive 
objects, by the wholesome competition. ‘The debate on the main- 
tenance of distinctive religious instruction in the Universities and 
higher public schools was a characteristic instance of the elasticity 
with which the English temperament accommodates itself to cir- 
cumstances. It is not to deny that the legislation of late years, 
widening the doors of those corporations, was a national necessity, 
to confess that the process occasioned severe disturbance for the 
time to the interests which were in possession by hereditary tenure. 
Now, instead of sulking or desponding, these are bracing them- 
selves up by legitimate means under the altered conditions to the 
preservation of things which, without personal trouble, had been 
within their own control by the older system. , 

In putting down ecclesiastical dilapidations, upon the list of 
subjects the managers afforded an opportunity to those most in- 
| terested in the subject of protesting against details of Parlia- 
| mentary ingenuity, which, whatever else they may be, have cer- 
| tainly not proved to be popular. The Bishop of Carlisle—with his 

capital hit about the stout pony as the vicar’s best assistant—as well 


as Mr. Walsham How, handled the pastoral care of thinly-peopled 
districts in a very practical manner; while Mr. Skey, himself 
honourably distinguished by the conscientious discharge of his 
duties as a large employer of labour, pleaded the claims of religion 
as influencing persons engaged in-trade, with an earnestness and a 
| natural eloquence whica told with real force upon a large gathering. 
; In accordance with the considerations which we have been pre- 
| senting, the bishop of Ontario, in his opening sermon, while dis- 
| cussing the principles which must govern for the future the 
_Yelations of the various churches of the Anglican stock, sagaciously 
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suggested that rubrics ought not to be regarded as the upward 
limit beyond which observances ought not to go, but as defini- 
tions of the line below which practices ought not to fall. We 
must in the actual condition of England concede even more than 
the Bishop, and contend that the usages to which different schools 
have accustomed themselves should be left in peace, although 
they may palpably fall below the level of rubrical prescription. 
But his proposition is valuable not only as defining a principle, 
but as a practical rule for checking the selfish eagerness of the 
party which repays the indulgence that allows it to practise less 
than the rubric by persecuting those whom it considers to indulge in 
more than the written rule lays down. Ceremonial which went 
so far beyond the rubzic as plainly to stand in opposition to it 
would still be liable to the restraint which a living community 
should always be ready to enforce upon current violations of rea- 
sonable order. 

The Bishop of Lichfield, in his opening speech, repaired one very 
grave omission of which the authors of the programme were guilty; 
wonderful to say, the schedule of subjects contained no reference 
to the late Conference at Bonn, the value of which to members of 
the Church of England is so self-evident. This forgetfulness was 
the more extraordinary considering that last year at Brighton, when 
the relations of English Churchmen with the Old Catholics and 
the Eastern Churches were so much less firmly established than at 
present, the topic filled a very conspicuous place. Happily, the 
terms in which Bishop Selwyn spoke of that event, and the re- 
ception which was given to his language, satisfactorily made up 
for the blunder. 

The same week which saw the Church Congress gather at Stoke 
also witnessed diocesan Conferences sitting at Oxford and Lincoln, 
and the marked difference of the two assemblies has been brought 
into full light. At the Congress each member buys his seat for a 
few shillings; at the Conference he must be elected. The Congress 
is cautious as to dealing with questions which have reached a state of 
mature Parliamentary ripeness; the Conference plunges into them. 
The Congress does not, and the Conference does, vote. These distinc- 
tions do not prove that either body is weaker or stronger, more or 
less useful, than the other. The true lesson to be drawn from the 
compariso: is that Church interests are so wide, aud those who 
concern themselves in them so many, that more thanone debating 
machinery must be provided to meet the emergency. It has been 
argued that the growth of Conferences has superseded the usefulness 
of Congresses. On this head we need only note that until Confe- 
rences have become the rule of every diocese, the argument cannot 
be legitimately applied ; and that even if that consummation were 
reached, it would have to be proved that the two systems do not 
supplement each other. The Congress, so to speak, rough hews 
} og intended to come later on in a more finished shape before 

e diocesan meetings. 

The subjects which formed the most prominent matters of de- 
bate at Oxford were Church patronage and burials. It is not 
surprising that upon the latter head the Conference, while fully 
recognizing the right of all persons to burial in the churchyards, 
and while “ desirous to give facilities to local authorities” “to 
provide cemeteries,” was of opinion that “the Church has a right 
to have her churchyards secured against the intrusion of any 
service otler than her own, and conducted according to ber own 
forms.” ‘The arrogance with which the representatives of Dis- 
senting opinion met the well-meaning efforts of Mr. Bardsley and 
his friends to reach some compromise has a that no cheap 
solution of the burial question is possible. A provision of 
parochial cemeteries is the obvious expedient to meet the wants of 
those Dissenters who desire to have some form of service at the 
grave ; but this involves the parishes putting their hands in their 
pockets. Is there no Exchequer loan or other fund to ease the 
outlay ? 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SHOPPING. 
HOPPING is popularly supposed to belong to the useful and 


necessary occupations of lite, and no doubt this was its cha- 
racter in its earlier stages. Going to a shop witha definite sense 
of a want, and with a clear determination to purchase something, 
is of course quite correctly named doing business. But this is not 
the common form of what is styled shopping. In its mystical 
feminine meaning, to shop is to pass so many hours in a shop on 
the mere chance of buying something. A lady every now and 
in makes up her mind to do a day’s or an afternoon's shopping, 
just as she would decide to pass a similar period in driving through 
the Parks. Her resolve is not at all the result of a previous dis- 
covery of something wanting, but springs immediately from a taste 
for novel and various entertainment. We know, of course, that, 
owing to the present rapidity in changes of fashion, shops have to 
be visited pretty frequently, and it may be plausibly urged that 
women need periodically to inspect the leading show-rooms, if 
only to be posted up in the latest movements of fashionable taste. 
But we fancy the greater part of shopping as practised by the well- 
to-do class of women has not even this remote utility in view. It 
seems to be undertaken from pure love of the occupation, and to 
be recognized as one of the best available means of diverting the 
mind from the tedium of useful avocations. If it is not absolutely 
exciting, it is at least enlivening, and a grateful change from the 
monotony of more strictly domestic pursuits. 
It is easy to see that there is a powerful fascination in shopping 


to most women, but it is not to be expected that an outside observer 
should comprehend the sources of this fascination. We may think 
ourselves fortunate if we can but spy the outer folds, so to speak, of 
the mysterious delight which the magasin des modes yields to the 
truly feminine mind. So far as the uninitiated can conjecture, the 
delicious aroma which appears to attach to this amusement is 
somehow connected with the endless possibilities of indulgence 
which belong to it. The true delight of shopping seems to be 
realized when the potential purchaser is surrounded, through the 
polite attentions of “ assistants,” with a whole region of material 
luxuries, in view of which she falls into a kind of reverie filled 
with deliciously absorbing fancies. If, as some think, a good part 
of our existence is made up of an apprehension of possibilities, 
we may perhaps dimly understand the amount of interest 
which this playful indulgence in imaginary purchases affords. 
How nice, one fancies, it must be to the attractive young woman 
or the stately matron to picture herself adorned successively in the 
endless variety of pretty and elegant fabrics which she sees spread 
out so daintily before her. Who can wonder that the gentle and 
susceptible female mind is led to prolong the process to the greatest 
possible length, and to make its ravishing and boundless day- 
dream as complete as possible? And then the final decision, though 
perhapsa painful necessity in relation to these unlimited fancies, seems 
to have its own peculiar pleasure. May it not be a very grateful 
mental occupation to discover all manner of hitherto unsuspected 
wants at the suggestion of such an abundant supply of pleasant 
objects? How refreshing it must be, for example, to reflect 
that, but for seeing this exquisite bit of lace, some remote 
toilet arrangement would be sadiy defective. In this way 
wants may be satisfied as soon as they are perceived, and 
before they make themselves felt as painful elements of con- 
sciousness. And should some dismal suggestion of extravagance: 
and heavy drains on the marital purse intrude on the intending 
purchaser's mind, it is always so easy for her to soothe herself 
with the belief that this particular thing is quite indispensable. 
Besides, these momentary interruptions of the indulgence by con- 
scientious scruple may themselves be turned to a new ingredient 
of pleasure. The fair hesitater may coquet a little with her 
moral fears, casting aside for a while the tempting prettiness, and 
half believing for the time that she is perpetrating an almost cruel 
act of self-sacrifice. In these moments her mind is filled with 
tender regrets at the thought of the hard necessity which hedges. 
in her wishes; but these are scarcely of a painful intensity, while 
the consciousness of moral firmness and self-control brings with it. 
a glow of real delight. Having thus soothed her not too powerful 
conscientious sensibility, she easily manages in the end to secure 
the coveted treasure without loss of mental serenity, probably 
through the consideration that it might wear an appearance of 
meanness to reject a thing which has so long been under consider- 
ation. If, again, it is a question of choosing between different 
materials equally suitable to the purchaser’s supposed needs, there 
seems to be ample room for new forms of emotional delectation. 
To weigh all the comparative merits of two or more attractive 
objects offers scope for nice and subtle exercises of a dis- 
cerning taste. And, besides this, there is a piquant kind of 
amusement to be found in playing, so to speak, at decision, in 
making and immediately unmaking one’s resolve, and in prolong- 
ing as far as possible that pleasant flutter of excitement which 
belongs to a state of utter irresolution. This last ingredient in the 
pleasures of shopping is indeed not a little curious. It seems 
somehow to be the result of a desire to choose, and so actually to. 
possess, and of a lingering fondness for that unfettered ideal fancy 
of which we have already spoken. These two impulses appear to 
alternate in rapid play, so that at one instant there is an eager 
attempt to resolve the doubt in order to come into actual 
possession of the object, while at the next this attempt is. 
trustrated by a revival of the wish to enjoy, in imagination at least, 
all the store of pretty things among which the eye has so long 


| pastured. These are perhaps the really exciting moments in the 
, pursuit of shopping. 

| One cannot but suspect, too, that a good deal of the luxury of 
shopping is connected with that position of boundless command 
to which the potential purchaser is suddenly raised. It must 
be very delightful to sit leisurely scanning the long series. 
of gaily tinted fabrics which the assiduous shopman brings to 
light, knowing that a word or even a nod is quite enough to 
extend this series almost indefinitely. We fancy the mothers 
and daughters who thus indolently await the fulfilment of 
each new command must luxuriate in a sense of power 
approaching in its depth and intensity to the consciousness. 
of omnipotence which is supposed to be the peculiar posses- 
sion of an Oriental potentate. The young men whose 
peculiar privilege it 1s to wait on these exalted per- 
sonages appear to devote themselves with admirable zeal to 
their temporary sovereigns. No accumulation of labour is re. 
sented ; every effort is made to satisfy each new wish or fancy as 
soon as it is expressed; and all this service is rendered with a 
cheerfulness and a grace of manner which must contribute not a 
little to make it acceptable. In view of these facts one cannot. 
wonder that shopping proves so attractive a pastime. Ladies, ac- 
cording to their own account, are not accustomed to much ruling 
at home. Husbands may, no doubt, with skilful management be 
reduced to a proper condition of submission, and the new ideas of 
woman’s social status serve to give a moral support to those 


energetic ladies who attempt this kind of conquest. On the other 
hake however, children, as soon as they are capable of giving 
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articulate expression to their volitions, are perhaps wisely looked 
‘upon as dangerous creatures, whom it would not be well to attempt 
to restrain within narrow confines. And as to servants there 
seems, so far as one can judge, to be no pretence of ruling. The 
cook is not only a perfectly uncontrolled agent, but a really 
terrible tyrant, to escape from whose persecutions is for the lady 
of the house a thing to be thankful for. How delicious, then, it 
must be to the dethroned mistress, trodden under yoot in her own 
house, to find herself in the shop suddenly transported to a position 
of supreme command, with a world of material luxury at her feet. 

What other sources of delight lie concealed in this fashionable 
amusement we will not venture to suggest. The mysterious depth of 
the pleasure derived from this occupation is sufficiently proved by 
the amount of toil which people are ‘ready to go through in order to 
indulge in it. To remain for hours in the not too refreshi 
atmosphere of a West-End show-room, forcing one’s way throug 
the throng of rival purchasers, and having to content oneself with 
am bodily support in the shape of a stool or stifl-backed 
chair, has of course its elements of fatigue. It is no doubt true 
that much is being done to remove these little drawbacks—as, for 
example, by one greatly frequented emporium which very thought- 
fully provides a refreshment department for its patronizing public. 
In this way one great obstacle to a full enjoyment of the luxury 
of shopping is removed, and a whole day may be devoted to this 
delightful pursuit. By a further succession of improvements, ren- 
dering the places of extended purchase more comfortable and 
luxurious, the discomforts of shopping may no doubt be greatly 
reduced. At the same time, it seems probable that this peculiar 
form of feminine amusement will always be attended with some 
little amount of fatigue, and consequently, like some other pastimes 
favoured by the sex, such as the evolutions of the skating-rink, 
will still make a certain demand on the zeal of its admirers. 

It would be very harsh to moralize on this engrossing form of 
feminine occupation. Indeed, moral reflection is deprived of its 
sting if we only look at a part of shopping as pure pastime. 
Thus, if anybody should unkindly suggest that shopping is a pro- 
digious waste of time, or that the greater number of articles pur- 
chased in the course of an dfternoon’s shopping are wholly unneces- 
sary, or, finally, that women waste time and money in shopping 
just because they have no method in their domestic manage- 
ment and are always at sea as to the real condition alike of their 
wardrobes and of their purses, it would be enough to reply that, 
Shopping being an amusement sought for its own sake, it is quite 
irrelevant to judge of it as a part of ordinary business procedure. 
Perhaps a severe censor might complain that shopping is a very 
expensive kind of amusement, but then it does not stand alone in 
this respect. Shopping certainly suggests one reflection, which is 
not however a very grave one—namely, that women, no less than 
men, are quite able to enjoy themselves in their own peculiar way, 
and display great inventiveness in finding out new ways of amuse- 
ment. It is often said by certain cynical persons that women are 
incapable of enjoying themselves a’ from men, and that all 
their amusements owe their zest, directly or indirectly, to the satis- 
faction of their desire for men’s companionship and admiration. 
The perfect delight which women find in shopping—an occupation 
in which their male friends are, we are contident, wholly unable 
to share, and one which in its higher developments seems to have 
no appreciable bearing on their intercourse with the opposite sex— 
seems to show conclusively that women are perfectly well able to 
find enjoyment of an esoteric and feminine kind. 

One is tempted to inquire how it is that shopping isin an especial 
amanner an English amusement. There seems to be little doubt that 
English women indulge in it to a far greater extent than either 
French or German women, for example. The English taste for 
abundance in matters of dress, as in all other branches of decora- 
tive art, which again is connected with the vast amount of super- 
fluous wealth in the hands of our well-to-do classes, has no doubt 
something to do with it. There is also something peculiarly suited 
to the English mind in the dash of businesslike fuss and activity 
which characterizes this pursuit. How disagreeable, we suspect, 
would a day’s shopping in London be to an Italian woman accus- 
tomed to short visits to the magazines in the cool of the day, and 
to the purchase of tempting trifles from persuasive pedlars between 
sips of ice on the piazza, in the comfort of the evening shadow and 
of soft instrumental music. All pastime, Mr. Spencer tells us, is 
@ play of activities which are in excess of the demand made on 
them by the needs of life; and it is not unlikely that an English 
woman's love of shopping is connected with the characteristic 
national taste for business. Fashionable shopping may, according 
to this view, be defined as a pleasurable simulation of the activities 
of trade by those who have long since ceased to be traders, but 
who have retained an instinctive disposition to follow the pursuits 
of their ancestors. 


THE CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL POWERS. 


hye increasing complications in the rival claims of civil and 
ecclesiastical authority, of which a striking illustration is 
afforded by recent events in Italy, are daily coming more promi- 
nently to the surface as a fact of European, and wider than 
European, significance. There is scarcely a Christian country—our 
own not at all —s where the possibilities of disestablish- 
ment are being hinted at in almost every episcopal charge—where 
the controversy is not constantly cropping up in some form or 


other; while in one country, at least, matters seem to be coming to 
a deadlock. Twenty years ago or so the separation of Church 
and State, or, as Cavour varied the formula, “a free Church in a 
free State,” was supposed to offer a solution of the difficulty which, 
if not altogether satisfactory, had the merit of being simple and 
complete. And there are still those, especially among English 
Dissenters and Continental Liberals, who glibly repeat the same 
language with the same undoubting confidence, as may be gathered 
from the report of the last meeting of the Congregational Union. 
In the abstract, indeed, the suggestion is plausible enough, and 
when the old-fashioned notions about a State conscience and the 
like have been repudiated as false or discarded as impracticable, it 
seems to offer an obvious and infallible remedy for existing per- 
plexities. But logical formulas which look faultless upon paper 
do not always square with the more intractable logic of facts. 
Cavour’s theory is being professedly carried out in Italy ; complete 
separation of Church and State has always been the rule in 
America; an Established Church, in the English sense of the 
word, no longer exists either in France or Prussia; but it will 
hardly be maintained that a millennial reign of peace and harmony 
between the rival powers has yet been attained in any of those 
countries. The writer of an interesting paper in the current 
number of the Contemporary Review, whose favourable estimate 
of the Italian experiment, as we shall explain presently, appears 
to be at least premature, tells us something of the re- 
sults of ecclesiastical legislation in Germany. In one month 
alone, last March, there were eighty or ninety convictions 
under these laws, five of them of bishops sentenced to fine 
or imprisonment; in the diocese of Posen alone, during that 
month, thirty-nine — were sent to prison for refusing to 
divulge the name of the secret delegate of the Archbishop, who 
had been deprived by the civil power. The said delegate, by the 
way, has just been discovered in the person of Canon Kurowski, 
bts sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. And this policy, adds 
the writer, which the most complete success would not justify, is 
not even successful. Lutherans and Old Catholics seem to 
disapprove of it; the Roman Catholic laity will not take part 
with the State against their clergy, and this pressure put upon 
them only tends to prevent their doing so, “The key grates hard 
in the lock even in the iron hand of the great Chancellor.” France 
is supposed to be unlearning her old traditions of administrative 
interference with religion, and for nearly a century has ceased to 
recognize a State Church. Yet no unlicensed communion can 
exercise any public functions, an assembly of more than twenty 
persons for forms of worship unknown to the law being strictl 
forbidden. This would alone make the spread of the Old Catholic 
movement impossible in France, even if there were, as there pro- 
bably is not at present, any predisposition towards it. Father 
Hyacinthe had to transfer his eloquence to Switzerland, and the 
Abbé Michaud can only address an assembly of twenty in the 
little chapel in his house at Paris, where he says mass. It cannot 
then be said that freedom of conscience is unrestricted in France, 
though the dominant religion is allowed, under existing influences, 
to do pretty much as it likes. In Prussia, on the contrary, the 
Old Catholics are almost the only —— who are allowed to 
do what they like, and that is merely because they do not happen 
just now to want to do anything the Government dislikes. 

Let us cast a glance across the Atlantic. We will not revert 
here to the Guibord affair, further than to observe in passiag that 
it proves thus much at all events, that disestablishment offers no 
security for keeping religious quarrels out of the civil courts. 
But some light is thrown on the state of things by a more 
recent occurrence, which may or may not be indirectly con- 
nected with it, as the Zimes' Correspondent appears to suppose, 
but which is perfectly intelligible apart from any such connexion. 
On Sunday, the 26th September, the Provincial Synod of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops of Canada was opened at Toronto, and a 
solemn procession with banners and other religious emblems 
marched through the streets to the cathedral. The Mayor, it is 
stated, had been asked to prohibit it, but had declined to interfere ; 
however, the ceremony passed off quietly enough. Not so 
another and more informal procession of some two thousand 
persons, calling itself a pilgrimage, which was organized the same 
afternoon to traverse the town irom one church to another. This 
procession was repeatedly attacked during its progress by Orange 
mobs; “‘at one street corner there was a pitched battle, and 
finally, under the protection of the police, it succeeded in reaching 
the church it was eee for,” the police coming in meanwhile for 
a good deal of rough handling. But on leaving the church 
the procession was again attacked with volleys of stones 
and pistol-shots, one man was killed, and between forty 
and fifty were wounded. The report concludes with the 
cheerful assurance that “quietness was ultimately restored, 
and the Catholics expect to renew their pilgrimage next Sunday,” 
in which case it may be fairly assumed that the Orangemen expect 
to renew their warm reception of it. Now it is logically = 

ve 


| in the separation of Church and State that the State can 


nothing to say to any Provincial or other Councils which the 


| Church may see fit to celebrate, still less to as many hundreds or 


thousands of its members as please going to church to pray for the 
success of these Councils, On the other hand, if the assembling of 
Provincial Councils is to lead to such demonstrations of iraternal 
charity as occurred the other day at Toronto, resulting in serious 
injury to life and limb, the State is practically bound to interfere 
to such extent as may be necessary ior the preservation of order, 
whatever supposed rights of Councils, Bishops, or worshippers may 
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be involved. Perhaps it will be objected that this is an ex- 
ceptional case ; but religious fervour or fanaticism is not uncommon 
even where the population includes nothing of the excitable Irish 
element; not long ago a free fight took place in a church in 
Germany, when a priest was being arrested under the Falk laws, 
and the altar was smashed to pieces in the mélée. Moreover, ex- 
perience proves that religious zeal, or fanaticism, whichever we 
choose to call it, is a plant of more indigenous growth in un- 
established than in established Churches. A free Church is 
conscious that it has its own internal resources only to rely upon, 
and two rival free Churches are apt to look with no very friendly 
eyes on each other. 

The writer of the article already referred to considers that in 
Italy the true solution of the problem has been attained ; and he is 
still moresanguine,as it appears to us, in assuming that “the Italian 
—— scrupulously fair and symmetrically just as it is,” will 
soon adopted in Germany, which will then “deliver herself 
from a burden of censure and misconstruction from every part of 
Europe.” The German and Italian methods of solving the problem, 
it must be remembered, are so totally ditierent as to be in fact oppo- 
site to one another. The Italian Government began by frankly 
abandoning such rights as it formerly enjoyed over the internal 
administration of the Church ; whereas the Falk laws had to be pre- 
faced by a virtual repeal of those clauses of the Prussian Constitution 
which guaranteed the independence of the Catholic and Evangelical 
Churches in managing their own affairs. Prince Bismarck claims the 
right of deposing Bishops and controlling the entire education and 
pastoral functions uf the priesthood ; the Italian Government dis- 
claims all interference with spiritualities of priests or bishops, 
but asserts its right to decide all questions of their temporalities, 
and the temporal incidents of spiritual acts. This system, as we 
said before, looks perfectly reasonable and coherent on paper; the 
= is about its practical working, which Mr. Taylor 

nnes seems to regard as equally simple. Our readers will 
recollect the case, noticed in our columns the other day, 
of Don Lonardi, who was elected by the parishioners of San 
Giovanni del Dosso as their parish priest, and whem the civil 
court of Mantua retained in possession of the benefice and 
the parish church against the protest of the Archbishop, who re- 
fused to recognize the election, and had appointed another priest in 
his place. In this case the counsel for the parishioners expressly 
denied the restriction of the civil power to the question of temporali- 
ties, though it is not clear that the Court adopted this part of his 
argument ; at the same time it is clear that, if the possession of the 
parish church is to be independent of the ecclesiastical authority, 
a practical conflict between the two rival jurisdictions can hardiy 
be avoided. Nor does the question of temporalities seem free from 
difficulty. In a case which occurred soon after that of Don 
Lonardi in a neighbouring parish, the people of Frassino elected 
a priest to the vacant incumbency, without the concurrence of the 
Archbishop, but the Minister of Grace and Justice refused to allow 
him the patrimony, on the ground that he had not been canonically 
appointed—an objection which seems equally applicable to Don 
Lonardi, and was actually urged by the Archbishop's counsel 
against him. On the other hand, the commune were informed that 
they might, if they chose, give their nominee the parish church, 
but the Government would not give him the benetice, without 
canonical appointment. +The case of the Bishop of Matera in 
Sicily is a simpler one. Ie was desired to quit the episcopal palace 
on account of his not having obtained the royal eveguatur, 
which is still required for entering on the temporalities of 
the see, but which he did not choose to solicit. The general 
principle of the present Italian law, then, is intelligible enough. 
The State disclaims all interference and all right of appeal in 
“ spiritual and disciplinary matters,” but claims “the cognition of 
their legal effects.” Thus, e.g., all restrictions on the right of 
assembling (riunione) by the clergy are abolished, as also the royal 
exvequatur and placet, and every other form of civil assent to the 
publication or execution of the acts of ecclesiastical authority ; but 
the royal sanction is still required fur acts concerning ecclesias- 
tical property, benefices, and the like. And this provision really 
carries with it what looks to us exceedingly like the old appel 
comme d'abus of the French law, though Mr. Innes will not allow 
any similarity between them. In the official commentary on the 
laws issued by Signor Vigliani he lays down expressly that, “If it 
is not given to the civil power to meddle with what regards the 


exercise of spiritual functions, it retains the power of preventing 
an unjust deprivation or suspension from drawing with it depriva- | 
tion of the temporalities attached to a spiritual office.” But | 
this power can of course only be exercised by taking | 
cognizance of the justice or injustice of the spiritual | 
sentence, which it accordingly becomes the right and duty | 
of the State to do, when appealed to for the purpose. To 
quote again the same ollicial document Acts which would 
appear destitute of all canonical motive, contrary to the laws and 
national institutions, or pronounced without spiritual competency, | 
or without the observance of the forms which the canon law requires | 
for their validity, are in this position ’—ze. all civil effect is to | 
be denied to them. It is clear, if only from the words we have | 
italicized, that this might, and often would, involve an elaborate | 
investigation before the civil courts of purely canonical and ecclesi- | 
astical questions. 

We do not say that this is objectionable, or that it is other- 
wise than inevitable under any system, whether of established 
or voluntary Churches, unless indeed—which is a chimerical idea 
—all religious endowments whatever were to be prohibited, 


| 


But we do say that it very materially complicates the practical 
working of the system of “a Free Church in a Free State,” 
and that—apart from the special difficulties connected with the 

sition of the Pope and the exceptional immunities and privi- 
ezes accorded to him by the law of May 13, 1871—it is 
by no means so obvious as has been asserted, or might at 
first sight be imagined, that the experiment now being tried in 
Italy supplies an adequate model for the future legislation of 
all European nations. It may be true, as the Times observed 
the other day, that “‘a clearer view of the distinction between the 
spiritual and temporal jurisdictions is being gradually worked 
out,” and it is certainly true that this promises to be one of the 
most pressing and perplexing questions for the statesmanship of 
the future. But that the problem has as yet been finally solved, 
either in Italy or elsewhere, we do not believe. Nor do either 
statesmen or churchmen appear to have at present any sufficient 
grasp of the data requisite for its solution, What is certain is 
that no abstract formula about Church and State, however com- 
prehensive or exhaustive, will cover the all but infinite complexi- 
ties of human conduct and circumstance. Two systems only are 
internally consistent, and admit of being carried out with perfect 
simplicity—the absolute subjection of the State to the Church, or 
of the Church to the State. And as there are insuperable objections 
to both these systems, it follows that whatever arrangement may 
be ultimately adopted, either generally or in particular countries, 
must partake of the nature of a compromise. Absolute separation 
of Church and State, however conceivable in theory, is not found 
to admit of practical application, 


BAMBURGH AND DUNSTANBURGH. 


\ E lately spoke of some of those castles of the great 
/Y Border earldom which derive their chief reputation in 
popular, though not in historical, belief, from their comparatively 
modern connexion with the second house of Percy. But there are 
other castles in the same land which play but little part in the 
hands of the genealoger or the romancer, but which really have, in 
one way or another, a higher interest than any of those castles 
whose names are to most ears more familiar. ‘Two castles of the 
Northumbrian earldom stand out, each, in its own way, pre-eminent 
among all their fellows. One is, in its memories, if not in its fabric, 
the most historic of all, and if its fabric is sadly disfigured by 
adaptation to modern uses, it yet stands, with its main outline at 
least hardly marred, on a site which is all but the noblest by 
nature, and which surpasses the sites of all other northern fortresses 
in ancient and abiding historic interest. The other plays but 
little part in history, but surpasses all in the natural grandeur of its 
site, and it alone remains, as a castle should remain, in all the 
majesty of a shattered ruin. These are the two fortresses of Bam- 
burgh and Dunstanburgh, each standing far away alike from the 
busy dwelling-places of man and from the softer scenery of inland 
hills and dales. Utterly unlike the keep of Newcastle in the 
midst of its thronging streets, utterly unlike Alnwick and Wark- 
worth and Prudhoe, looking down from their gentler heights on 
their rivers, are these two stern rock fortresses overhanging the 
German Ocean. Among buildings of their own class they are the 
very glory of the old Bernician realm. Of the two shires into 
which its still English portions are divided, each, by a kind of 
equitable arrangement, contains the spot of deepest importance in 
its own line. Northumberland contains the immemorial dwelling- 
place of its kings and earls. Durham contains the no less proud 
dwelling-place of the princely bishops from-whose church the 

tine shire has taken its name. With Bamburgh in the land beyond 
the Tyne, with Durham in the land on this side of it, it is an 
insult to those two great and historic shires to s of them as 
if mere ballads and popular traditions were the chief things to be 
thought of in them. Ballads and popular traditions are well 
enough in their place, and, in their place, they will never be des- 
pised by any rational inquirer. But it is not of ballads and 
popular traditions that we chiefly think when we see the whole 
volume of English history unfolded before us around the mighty 
keep of Bamburgh, or when we trace the fates of the great y od 
nician bishopric, in its wanderings from the cell of Aidan on his 
hermit island to the lordly home of William of St. Carilef and 
Hugh of Puiset. 

We have said that, among the objects of historic interest in 
Northumberland, the castles claim the first place as the distinctive 
historic feature of the country. When we look on such a fortress 
as Bamburgh, and think of all the events whose memories dwell 
around it from the earliest days of English history, we may be 
tempted to say that, in purely historic interest, as a monument of 
recorded men and recorded acts, it surpasses even the great 
wonder of the northern land, the Roman wall itself. In truth 
the interest of the wall and that of the castles are of two wholly 
different kinds. The wall is there, less mysterious indeed now 
than it was to Procopius in days when, comparatively new as it 
still was, it had passed away into the shadowy wonders of an un- 
known cloudland. Diligently as it has been studied, rich as has 
been the return which it has yielded to those who studied it, the 
Roman wall, whether we call it the wall of Hadrian, of Severus, or 
of Theodosius, still remains a work shrouded in a certain degree of 
mystery. Itisa monument of ages which have utterly passed away ; 
a@ monument which might be almost said to have been already an 
antiquity when the first Englishman gazed on it in wonder. 
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Whatever part the great wall played in history in days when 
strife within this island was still a strife between Celt and 
Roman, it has played no part since English history began; it has 
not even, like many meaner works, served as a political boundary. 
It might be hazardous to say that it has never at any time formed 
the boundary of shire or kingdom; but it has certainly not served 
as such for any great time or through any great part of its length. 
The wall is a monument of a past which has utterly vanished, a 
monument of the fortunes of those who came before us in the 
possession of the land which is now ours. The castles are also the 
monuments of a past which is gone forever; but it is a past which 
is our own past, a past which is connected by a tie of unbroken 
continuity with the present. 

But at Bamburgh above all we feel that we are pilgrims come 
to de our service at one of the great cradles of our national life. 
It is the one spot in northern England around which the same 
interest gathers which belongs to the landing places of Hengest, of 
Elle, and of Cerdic in the southern lands. It is to the Angle what 
those spots are to the Jute and the Saxon. The beginnings of the 
Anglian kingdoms are less rich in romantic and personal lore than 
are the beginnings of their Jutish and Saxon neighbours. Unless 
we chose to accept the tale about Octa and Ebussa, we have no 
record of the actual leaders of the first Teutonic settlements in the 
Anglian parts of Britain. The earliest kingdoms seem not to have 
been founded by new comers from beyond the sea, but to have been 
formed by the fusing together of smaller independent settlements. 
Yet round Bamburgh and its founder Ida all Northumbrian his- 
tory gathers. Though its keep is more than five hundred years 
later than Ida’s time—though it is only here and there that we see 
fragments of masonry which we even guess may be older than the 
keep—it is still a perfectly allowable figure when the poet of 
northern Britain speaks of Bamburgh as “ King Ida’s fortress.” 
The founder of the Northumbrian kingdom, the first who bore the 
kingly name in Bamburgh, the warrior whom the trembling Briton 
spoke of as the “ flame-bearer,” appears in the one slight authentic 
notice of him, not as the leader of a new colony from the older 
England, but rather as the man who gathered together a number 
of scattered independent settlements into a nation and a kingdom. 
The Chronicler records of him that in 547 he “took to the king- 
dom” (“feng to rice”); but nothing is said of his coming, like 
Hengest or Cerdic, from beyond sea, And all the other accounts 
fall in with the same notion. Henry of Huntingdon, though he 
has no story to tell, no ballad to translate, was doubtless following 
some old tradition when he described the Anglian chiefs, after a 
series of victories over the Welsh, joining together to set a king 
over them. And all in speaking of Bamburgh, called, so the 
story ran, from his queen Bebbe, as a special work of Ida. Whatever 
may be the origin of the name, it suggests the kindred name of the 
East Frankish Babenberg, which has been cut short into Bam- 
berg by the same process which has cut short Bebbanburh into 
Bamburgh. Yet Bamburgh was a fortress by nature, even before 
Ida had fenced it in, first with a hedge and then with a wall. 
Here we see the succession of the early stages of fortification, the 
palisade first and then the earthen wall, the valium, not the 
murus, of the Roman art of defence. But, whether hedge or wall, 
the site of Bamburgh was already a castle before it had been fenced 
in by the simplest forms of art. That mass of isolated basaltic 
rock frowning over the sea on one side, over the land on the other, 
was indeed a spot marked out by nature for dominion. Here was 
the dwelling-place of successive Bernician Kings, Ealdormen, and 
Earls; here they took shelter as in an impregnable refuge from 
the inroads of Scot and Dane. Here the elder Waltheof shut 
himself up in terror while his valiant son Uhtred sent forth 
and rescued the newly founded church and city of Durham 
from the invader. Here Gospatric the Earl held his head-quarters 
while he and Malcolm of Scotland were ravaging each other's lands 
in turn. In earlier days a banished Northumbrian King, flying 
from his own people to seek shelter with the Picts, defended him- 
self for a while at Bamburgh, and gave the native chronicler 
of Northumberland an opportunity of giving us our earliest 
picture of the 5 Beda, without mentioning the name, had 
spcken of Bamburgh as a royal city, and it is not only as a 
fortress, but as a city, that Bamburgh appears in the Northumbrian 
chronicler. He speaks of “ Bebba civitas” as “‘ Urbs munitissima, 
non admodum magna.” It did not take in more than the 
space of two or three fields; still it was a city, though a 
zity approached only by lofty ew and with a single entrance 
hollowed in the rock. Its highest point was crowned, not 
as yet by the keep of the Norman, but by a church which, 
according to the standard of the eighth century, was a y 
one. This church contained a precious chest, which sheltered 
a yet more precious relic, the wonder-working right hand of the 
martyred King Oswald. We read too how the city, perched on 
its ocean rock, was yet, unlike the inland hill of the elder Salisbury, 
well furnished with water, clear to the eye and sweet to the taste. 
We see then what the royal city of the Bernician realm really 
was, It simply took in the present circuit of the castle. The 

resent village, with its stately church, is, even in its origin, of 

ter date. But by the time that we reach the event in the history 
of Bamburgh which is told to us in the most striking detail, the 
keep had already arisen; the English city had become the Norman 
castle. In the days of Rufus, when the tierce Robert of Mowbray 
had risen a second time in rebellion, the keep of Bamburgh, safe 
on its rock and guarded by surrounding waves and marshes, was 
deemed beyond the power even of the Red King to subdue by 
force of arms. The building of another fortress to hold it in 


check, the émretyiopos, as a Greek would have called it, which 
bore the mocking name of Malvoisin, was all that could be done 
while the rebel Earl kept himself within the impregnable walls. 
It was only when he risked himself without those walls, when he 
was led up to them as a captive, with his eyes to be seared out 
if his valiant wife refused to surrender, that Bamburgh came into 
the royal hands. 

Yet, simply as a spot to gaze at, the castle of Dunstanburgh, 
which has hardly any nag may claim a rank higher even than 
royal meee Neither history nor tradition tells us how the 
fortress came by its name; yet Dunstan was a Northumbrian as 
well as a West-Saxon name, and Dunstan the son of A‘thelnoth 
appears among the Northumbrian chiefs who rose up against the 
tyranny of Tostig. But be its founder who he may, though the 
castle itself plays no part in history, it has been the possession of 
two memorable lords. It was for a while the property of Earl 
Simon ; and it had to him from a lord who, whatever may 
have been his pedigree, bore the glorious name of Hereward. 
After the fall of the great Earl, it passed to Edmund of Lancaster, 
him who had once borne the name and garb of a Sicilian king, 
and from him it passed to his son, that Thomas of Lancaster whose 
name was by the voice of the English people placed on the roll of 
saints alongside of Simon himself. To Earl Thomas there is every 
reason to attribute the present building. In Mr. Hartshorne’s 
collection we find him receiving a licence to crenellate, combined 
with a full official account of the works. There those works stand 
as they should stand. At Alnwick, at Warkworth, at Prudhoe, at 
Bamburgh itself, the historic sense is grated on by modern habita- 
tion in various forms. At Dunstanburgh, happily, all is ruin. 
This isolated hill stands yet more nobly than the isolated hill of 
Bamburgh ; the waves dash more immediately at its feet, boiling 
up in a narrow channel close under its walls, as if art and nature 
had joined together to make the fortress of Earl Thomas grim and 
awful above all other fortresses. Nothing can well be. conceived 
more striking than the Lilburn Tower, a Norman keep in spirit, 
though of course later in date, rising on the slope of the wild hill 
with the tall basaltic columns standing in order in front of it 
“like sentinels of stone.” Yet, simply as a building, one is almost 
more struck if one approaches from the opposite side, and if the 
vast gateway, with its two huge circular towers, is the first 
feature to burst upon us. It has its rivals doubtless in other 
places where we more naturally look for some of the great works 
of human skill. In that desolate wilderness the gateway and the 
whole castle have an effect which is sublime beyond words. 


“BRANCHES” OF THE LAW. 


hye meeting of the Incorporated Law Society at Liverpool has 
given occasion for the discussion of several matters of public 
interest. One of the topics always brought forward at these meet- 
ings is the supposed hardship of the rule which requires a solicitor 
to be struck off the roll for three years before he can be called to 
the Bar. We cannot help suspecting that this agitation, like that 
of the “ deceased wife's sister” question, is chiefly promoted by 
persons who are, or think themselves, injuriously affected by the 
existing law. But looking at the thing broadly, as Mr. Gregory, 
the President of the Society, might be expected to look 
at it, the rule appears reasonable, and indeed Mr. Gregory’s 
speech in favour of change furnishes an argument for main- 
taining the law as it is. Mr. Gregory, adopting the usual phrase, 
calls the Bar the “higher branch of the profession,’ and 
we may assume that it ought to be that which this term implies. 
But ,does not this assumption almost dispose of Mr. Gregory’s 
complaint ? The principle on which the legal profession in Eng- 
land is now arranged is that of division of labour. A barrister 
usually devotes himself principally to one branch of law and prac- 
tice, while a solicitor is generally expected to be moderately con- 
versant with all. Mr. Gregory thinks that the present system of 
reading and examination for solicitors has been carried rather too 
high. “Young men,” says he, “are apt to cultivate rather a 
higher reading of professional subjects than the actual practice of 
the profession requires, and many after passing a high examination 
are scarcely able to take upon themseves the current duties of an 
office.” It may be inferred that, in Mr. Gregory’s opinion, the 


current duties of an office neither require in the beginner nor ‘ 


produce in the practitioner the knowledge of professional 
subjects which may be attained by what he calls high 
reading. As regards many clever and useful men, it 
may be said that they get early into practice, have not 
read much before admission, and do not at all afterwards,” 
But if such a man desires to transfer himself to the “ higher 
branch ” of the profession, it might be thought that some of that 
“higher reading” of which Mr. Gregory speaks should be re- 
quired of him. Whether the existing system of lectures and ex- 
aminations for the “higher branch” is sufficient to encourage or 
enforce “ higher reading,” we need not consider. All who have 
thought seriously about law reform will probably agree in this, 
that the only hope of it lies in reforming the lawyers, and the best 
way to do that is to educate thoroughly the rising generation. If 
there ought to be a “ higher branch,” it ought to be worthy of the 
name, and this seems to imply a clear demarcation between it and 
the branch which is not so high. It is little to the 

to say that there are, or may be, solicitors who, at the beginning of 
the three years required for keeping terms for the Bar, know more 
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He asks whether it is not absurd that Mr. Justice Field should 
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law than barristers generally know when the three years are 
ended. A “ freshman” sometimes appears at Cambridge of the 
mature age of thirty or forty years, who has been teaching 
mathematics oC half his life, and has many of the subjects in 
which he will be examined years hence at 
He could probably take a rangler’s place in the first Tripos 
after he clam up, but os wait his ae, and if he has read 
enough mathematics, he can read something else. We do not 
have articles written and papers read to call public attention to the 
hardship of his particular case, but he submits to a general rule. 
If he spends his three years well at Cambridge, both he and the 
profession, whatever it may be, to which he afterwards belongs 
will be the better for it. We fail to see that a solicitor has any 
stronger claim to have a general rule suspended. That rule says 
im substance that ice must be discontinued and study 
pursued, and, although the rule may in fact be little re- 
garded, yet it may nevertheless sound in principle. 
Of course one has met with the sort of case out of which these 
complaints arise. Some barristers succeed by readiness, tact, 
assurance, and volubility, and very little else, and a solicitor per- 
haps discovers that he has all these qualities, and could succeed in 
the “ higher branch” as well as those whom he observes and 
envies. Why he asks, should not he start at once as an advocate | 
in all courts where he can get business without this three years’ | 
papilage, of which he might truly say that he js likely to make 
t little use? The answer of course is, that that is the very 
reason why it should be imposed upon him. Speaking generally, 
the success of the qualities on which he values himself, un- 
mitigated by study, is not to be desired. The profession can bear 
a few such exam of audacious emptiness, but it would suffer 
in — estimation and utility if they became numerous. 
he same complaint that Mr. Gregory puts forward has been lately 
arged in a more popular — by Mr. J. J. Merriman, in an article 
which appeared in the St. James's Magazine, and has been reprinted 
asa pamphlet. The title of this article, “The Monopoly of the 
Bar,” is not well chosen. You might just as well talk of the 
monopoly of the solicitors ; for if, let us say, an auctioneer draws 
a conveyance and charges for it, he is liable, and properly, 
to a penalty. In fact, some auctioneers show a disposition 
to trespass on the province of solicitors, and we should not be 
surprised to hear complaints of the “monopoly” which re- 
strains them. Mr. Merriman includes several grievances under 
his title, and his remarks on the practice of counsel accepting 
briefs in cases to which they cannot attend are just and forcible. 
But we cannot go much further in agreement with him. He 
complains that for many offices the statutory qualification is so 
many years’ standing at the Bar, and he may be right in contend- 
ing that this is insufficient. But it does not follow that you ought 
to add to one class not well qualified—namely, barristers—another 
class no better qualified—namely, solicitors. When he alleges 
that many offices fall to what we will call for brevity the residuum 
of the Bar, the answer is that under his plan many would be given 
to the residuum of solicitors. Speaking generally, the best 
men in both branches of the profession can do better in 
practice than in these offices. The statutory require- 
ment is of course founded on the theory of a “ higher branch,” 
and so far as Mr. Merriman that this theory should be more 
tical we should support him. Upon the point discussed by 
. Gregory he remarks, and probably with truth, that there are 
barristers who learn by experience that they would have done 
better as solicitors and vice versd. He thinks that the Bar and 
the solicitors ought mutually to agree to receive each other's 
members without keeping terms or serving articles. We cannot see 
why they should, and the Benchers of the Inns of Court cannot 
see it either. There may be a few cases of barristers wishing to 
become solicitors, who fom felt the requirement of three years’ 
service under articles inconvenient or even harsh. But we cannot 
help that. All general rules are liable to operate hardly in 
special cases. But Mr. Merriman tells us of a case of a solicitor 
who wished to become a barrister, but being unable to incur 
the loss of income incident to keeping terms, must remain a 
solicitor ; and he seems to think that this statement is sufficient to 
support his proposal to alter the law. The effect of alteration 
would of course be that any solicitor any day might become a | 
barrister, and, looking at the thing, as we must do, in the whole, | 
we cannot think that would be desirable. Difficulties are the 
of greatness, and we may venture to think that the cases 
of really able men who cannot make their way to the Bar, if they 
wish to come to it, are few. Mr. Merriman mentions Mr. Justice 
Field and two County Court Judges who have been solicitors, and 
he might have added to his list the greater name of Lord Truro. 


have been obliged to get struek off the rolls and keep his terms 
before he came to the Bar, and we answer ontins not. It is 
possible that these three years may have been so spent as to 
ensure subsequent success. 

In discussing the education of his own branch of the profes- 
sion, Mr, Gregory expressed the opinion that a young man ought 
to be able to maintain himself by it at twenty-one years of age. 
Assuming this to be a sound opinion, the division of the profession 
into lower and higher branches inevitably results from it. Few 
barristers are called, and fewer still get anything to do, at twenty- 
one. In the interest of the public their education should be more 

te than it can generally be at that age. If then the solicitor 
is finished at that age, he ought to begin again if he wants to be 


@ barrister. Mr. Merriman and some others go much further than 


the ga which we have discussed. They desire either the 
complete amalgamation of both branches of the profession, or at 
least that many judicial and other offices now given only to barristers 
should be opened to solicitors. The larger demand may be dismissed 
with the remark that it is unpractical. As regards the smaller, 
those who urge it might perhaps observe that some solicitors show 
great ability, and some barristers show little; and thisis true. But 
there is no reason to suppose that the best solicitors, any more than 
the best barristers, would be chosen to fill offices. Political and 
family intluences would be quite as powerful in the one case as in 
the other, and it can hardly be denied that the class of barristers is 
sufficiently numerous to give the persons who appoint to offices a 
good range of choice. Indeed, ir. Merriman says that “ places 
cannot be made for all the briefless barristers,” and yet he pro- 

oses to add to them a large number of unemployed solicitors. 

here is some truth in the remark that the mammas of 
marriageable daughters look with favour upon wigs and 
gowns. But if the young barrister gets more social consideration, 
the young solicitor, speaking of course generally, earns a competent 
income sooner. Those who complain of the statutory qualification 
of so many years’ standing at the Bar should propose something 
better in its place. If politicians were left uncontrolled, they 
would appoint their butlers to commissionerships, and the ques- 
tion is not between a perfect and imperfect test, but between an 
imperfect test and none at all. It is perhaps surprising that this 
question should be so frequently discussed, and although Mr. 
Gregory has made one branch of it a leading topic of his address, 
we do not think the Judicature Act adds to its importance or 
urgency. There must always be a class of advocates, however 
selected, and, if so, outsiders must be excluded. Some laymen, 
we believe, think they ought to be allowed to preach in pulpits, 
and if what is vulgarly called “ the gift of the gab” is to entitle 
a man to be heard in court, not only some solicitors, but some of 
their clerks, might aspire to share the business of the Lar. 


THE BISHOP OF BRECHIN. 


B* the death of the Bishop of Brechin the Scottish Episcopal 
Church has sustained an irreparable loss, and the Anglican 
communion in general has been deprived of its most accomplished 
and best known theologian. No Bishop of the Anglican Church, 
at all events since the death of Bishop Wilberforce, enjoyed so 
high a reputation out of England ; and the fame of Bishop Wilber- 
foree rested rather on his xare eloquence, perhaps still rarer ad- 
ministrative talents, than on his accurate knowledge of theology. 
Bishop Thirlwall had a European reputation as a scholar; but he 
never professed to have made theology a serious study, and his 
oceasional excursions into that field cannot be reckoned among the 
happiest efforts of his powerful and disciplined mind. The Bishop 
of Brechin, on the other hand, was what the Germans call a scien- 
tific theologian. He was an elegant scholar and exceedingly 
well read in general literature; but theology was his favourite 

ursuit, and the study of it was to him both a serious duty and a 

bour of love. Our present race of bishops, excellent as they may 
be in other respects, do not, with one or two exceptions, shine as 
theologians, aud they can ill afford to lose from their ranks 
a prelate of the calibre of the Bishop of Brechin. His death 
has caused a shock of mingled surprise and sorrow far beyond 
the borders of his own communion. It was altogether un- 
expected. It was little more than three weeks ago that the 
writer of these lines happened to meet him at a festive gather- 
ing at the Eastern extremity of his diocese. The occasion was 
the laying of the foundation of a new church in the pic- 
turesque town of Stonehaven—a place dear to Dr. Forbes, 
partly on account of its interesting historical associations, but 
chietily as being the scene of his first pastoral experience in 
Scotland. Stonehaven was his first incumbeucy, and there also, 
as it happened, he performed his last episcopal act. On the occa- 
sion referred to he was in high spirits, and his health appeared to 
be excellent. Yet those who were present were struck with the 
svlemnity of the speech which he delivered in reply to the toast of 
his health. It was like that of a man looking back on his life from 
the verge of the grave with a vague presentiment that it was near 
its close. This was on the 21st cf last month, and on Friday last 
week the Bishop passed away quietly to his rest. The immediate 
cause of death was a spasm of gout at the heart, supervening on a 
by no means severe attack of pleurisy. 

Bishop Forbes was the senior Bishop of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, having been consecrated in 1847, at the early age of 
thirty. He was the second son of the late Lord Medwyn, one of 
the Judges of the Court of Session, and began his public life in 
the Civil Service of the East India Company. He chose this 
career, we believe, in deference to his father’s desire rather than 
from any inclination of his own. But the climate of India told 
injuriously on a naturally delicate constitution, and thus supplied 
Mr. Forbes with a valid excuse for persuading his father to let him 
abandon the brilliant prospects which lay before him in India in 
favour of the more congenial, but less lucrative, vocation of a 
clergyman. In writing to his father on the subject he asked, with the 
layiul epigrammatic humour which characterized him through 
fe, “‘ Would you like me to be a dead judge in India or a living 
curate in Scotland?” Such a question could receive but one 
answer, and the future Bishop of Brechin returned home after 
two or three years’ successful service in India. Ilis education 
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before going out to India had been received first at the 
Edinburgh Academy, then at the University of Glasgow, and 
lastly at Haileybury College, where he passed a_ brilliant 
curriculum, gaining, among other prizes, five gold medals. It 
was characteristic of the man that as soon as the Indian Civil 
Service was chosen as his profession he threw himself with ardour 
into the study of Oriental languages, and the knowledge thus acquired 
he afterwards turned to good account in his theological studies. 
On returning to England he entered Brasenose College, Oxford, 
with a view to taking Holy Orders, and carried off the Boden 
Sanscrit Scholarship in the course of his University career. Like 
Newman and other men who became distinguished in after life, 
the Bishop of Brechin took no high-class honours at the University. 
In fact, he did not read for honours, thinking that the interruption 
of his classical studies gave him no chance in those niceties of 
scholarship which were essential to success in contending for 
classical honours. Nevertheless, the examiners gave him an 
honorary fourth class. A mind so refined, so receptive, and devout 
as that of the Bishop of Breahin was not likely to escape the con- 
tagion of that remarkable religious movement which has been 
described so vividly, from different points of view, by Mr. Glad- 
stone in his Chapter of Autobiography, and by Principal Shairp of 
St. Andrew's in his charming essay on Mr. Keble. Dr. Newman 
was at the full tide of his popularity and power when Mr. Vorbes 
went up to Oxford, and it was inevitable that the young Indian 
civilian should come under the spell of that marvellous fascination 
which, without aim or eifort on fis part, the intellectual leader of 
the Tractarian party exercised over the minds and imaginations of 
the Oxford generation of that day. In 1844 My. Forbes was or- 
dained successively deacon and priest by Bishop Bagot. His first 
title was to the curacy of Aston Rowant, near Oxford, from which 
he soon removed to the curacy of St. Thomas's, Oxford, with the 
vicar of which, Mr. Chamberlain, he contracted a friendship which 
the lapse of years served but to cement. Deeply attached, how- 
ever, to the poor disestablished Church of Scotland, then emerging 
from the persecutions in which its fidelity to the Stuart cause had 
involved it, Mr. Forbes felt that, as the scion of an old Scotch 
house, his proper place was among the clergy of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church; and, having taken this resolution, it was 
appropriate that his clerical life in Scotland should have com- 
menced at Stonehaven, the county town of the Mearns of Kincar- 
dine. Stonehaven contains but 3,000 inhabitants, and its staple | 
industry is fish, It was made the chief town of the Sherilfdom of 
Kincardine by James VI. in the year 1600; but its chief | 
claim to historical fame is derived from the Castle of | 
Dunottar, which stands, a picturesque ruin, some two miles | 
from Stonehaven, on an almost inaccessible rock washed by 
the waves of the German Ocean. Dunottar Castle was a famous 
stronghold in the days of Wallace, but its chief glory ia the eyes 
of patriotic Scotchmen is derived from the fact that the regalia of 
Scotland were concealed there during the invasion of Scotland by 
Cromwell, and were thence carried through the very midst of the 
besieging army toa place of greater safety by the skill and intre- 
idity of a Mrs. Grainger, the wile of the minister of the neigh- 
uring parish of Kinetf. For the Bishop of Brechin associations 
of this sort had a great charm. [ut what endeared Stonehaven 
to him in particular was the unflinching adherence of the em- 
bers of his own communion there to the principles of their 
Church. The fidelity of the Episcopalians of Scotland to the 
Stuart dynasty was fiercely resented by the English Government, 
and after the battle of Culloden a deliberate attempt was made to 
stamp their faith clean out, They were forbidden to meet for public 
worship ; and when they endeavoured to evade this draconic edict 
by holding their religious services in private houses, another decree 
was issued se it penal for a clergyman to officiate, even in 
private, to more than four persons at one time. ‘The first offence 
was punished with six months’ imprisonment, the second with 
transportation for life to the slavery of the West Indian plantations. 
It is diflicult to realize that such laws should have been possible in 
England less than a century ago. In 1748-9 three of the neigh- 
bouring clergy, including the pastor of Stonehaven, were impri- 
soned in the old Tolbooth or common gaol of Stonehaven, and it 
is on record that the fishwives used at low tide to carry their 
infants concealed in their creels to one of the windows of the 
rison, through the bars of which one of the imprisoned clergy 
tized them. 

Whe secession of Dr. Newman in 1846 carried away in its vortex 
all the clergy of St. Saviour's, Leeds, except one. Dr. Pusey was 
the founder of the church, and at his earnest solicitation, we 
believ>, the incumbent of Stonehaven left his little flock with 
great reluctance to take charge of St. Saviour’s. Lut it was only 
to return to them soon as their chief pastor; for on the death of 
Bishop Moir in 1847 Mr. Forbes was chosen as his successor. It 
is of course impossible within our limited space to give an outline 
of his work as Bishop of Brechin. With the practical sagacity 
which was characteristic of him he removed the episcopal resi- 
dence from Brechin to the more important town of Dundee; and 
on the first vacancy in the incumbency he combined the pastoral 
charge of the congregation at Dundee with the general supervision 
of his diocese. And his incumbency was certainly no sinecure. 
No laborious parish priest in the East of London worked harder 
than the late Bishop of Brechin. In prison, in hospital, and in 
their private houses no face was more familiar to the poor of 
Dundee than that of the Episcopal incumbent of St. Paul's, When 


upper room he substituted the handsome pro-cathedral of St. 
Paul's, in the chancel of which his body was to be appropriately 
buried yesterday. He gathered round him a staff of zealous clergy, 
by whose exertions several additional churches and schools have 
been erected in Dundee. 

It would be out of place to stir up the embers of a dead con- 
troversy over the Bishop's new-made grave; but this brief sketch 
of his life would be incomplete without a reference to his im- 

achment for heresy in consequence of the famous Charge which 

e delivered and published in the year 1857. His prosecutor was 
one of his own clergy, and, before the case came on for trial 
before the Episcopal College, three of his judges "pag om a joint 
declaration against his doctriaes. Two of them have since passed 
beyond the reach of criticism, and the third has long ago ceased 
to have any connexion with the Scottish Episcopal Church. The 
Bishop demurred to their competency to sit in Judgment on him 
afterwards. But his objection was overruled; and he then de~ 
livered a masterly and scholarly defence of his Charge on the 
merits; and was acquitted, in a lame and illogical judgment, with 
“ acensure and admonition.” The trial excited intense interest 
in England as well as in Scotland. Mr. Keble published a pamphlet 
in defence of the Bishop of Brechin’s cause, and went down to 
Edinburgh to attend the trial. In Dundee, where the Bishop 
was known personally, his prosecution was resented, not only by 
his own people, but by the population generally, and an ad- 


dress of sympathy and confidence was presented to him by. 


ten thousand working-men. And now his sudden death 
has thrown the whole town into mourning. Last Sunday 
upwards of six thousand people asked and received permission 
to see his body, and his death was the theme of discourse in all 
the puipits, without distinction of creed. We have read a sum- 
mary of these discourses, as published in the local press, and they 
bear a remarkable testimony to the Bishop’s power of winning the 
personai affection and contidence of those from whom he diliered 
most widely on some questions of principle. It was but a few 
days before his death that he gave an illustration of this remark. 
In the Charge which was read, in his absence through illness, by 
one of his clergy at the annual Synod held on October 6, the Bishop 
renionstrated in mild language against the conduct of the Dean of 
Westminster last year in preaching in the Presbyterian parish 
church. This was resented at the time by some of the organs of 
Presbyterianism ; but the incident has been since referred to both 
in press and pulpit as an illustration of the Bishop's courageous 
defence, regardless of persons, of what he believed to be the truth, 
It is evident from the Bishop's words that he regarded the Dean's 
act not merely as an invasion of ecclesiastical order, but as a 
breach of generosity in addition, The Bishop had invited 
him to preach in his own church of St. Paul's, and the Dean, 
instead of doing so, went and preached in the neighbouring parish 
kirk. To a man who had himself turned his back on the rich 
endowments of the Established Church south of the Tweed, in 
order to cast in his lot with the disendowed Church of his fathers, 
this seemed to betray a signal lack of generosity. Of the personal 
character of Bishop Forbes, in its social aspect, it is enough to say 
here that he united in a rare degree that devout demeanour which 
repelled anything like levity with a readiness and fulness of con- 
versation which indicated the well-read man of the world, and 
which was generally lighted up with a delicate playfulness which 
made his conversation as pleasant as it was instructive. There 
were few subjects of which he did not know something, and there 
were many of which his knowledge was accurate and extensive. 
The clergy of his bereaved diocese are not likely, we fear, to tind a 
successor altogether worthy to wear his mantle. We trust, and 
have no doubt, that they will at least choose one who will appre- 
ciate the character and carry on the traditions bequeathed to them 
by their late revered and loved diocesan. 


THE CESAREWITCH. 


ie the Cesarewitch this year failed to produce a good race, it at 
any rate secured a good acceptance, and attracted the largest 
field that has ever contested it, save on one occasion, when 
Hartington carried off the prize from thirty-six competitors. The 
handicapper avoided on this occasion the common mistake of 
weighting the older horses, of approved public merit, out of the 
race ; and consequently, when the acceptances were declared, it was 
found that the seventy-one contents included a goodly number of 
well-known public performers of four, tive, and six years of age, 
and yet that the weights had only to be raised 1 1b. in order to 
bring the top weight up to the standard of 8 st. 12 Ibs. required by 
the conditions of the race. The handicap was in fact framed on a 
rather flattering scale, and, but for one unfortunate oversight, would 
have probably resulted in an exciting contest; but that solitary 
oversight altogether spoiled the race, and made it as easy a victory 
from start to finish as was that of Lioness some years ago. Putting 
on one side the two top-weights, Lily Agnes and Apology, the 
former of whom has perhaps been overrated through inattention to 
the fact that she has won a large proportion of her races in the 
most moderate company, while the latter has entirely gone off for 
the present, we come to last’ year’s winner, Aventuriére, whose 
weight was put at 8 st. 8 lbs.—an increase of 24 lbs. it is true, but 
not more than a Cesarewitch and Goodwood Cup winner ought te 


he went to Dundee the only Episcopal congregation in the place 
assembled for worship in an upper room over a bank. For that 


be able to carry. In the division between 8 st. and 8 st. 7 lbs., we 
, find Seamp, an honest but most unfortunate horse—his great mis- 
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fortune being that he has been generally placed in company a little 
too good for him—Peeping Tom, winner of the Great Northamp- 
tonshire Stakes and the Newmarket International Handicap, 
Organist, Trent, and old Lilian, the heroine of so many Queen’s 
Plates. Fit and well and fresh we might have taken Mr. Savile’s 
old mare, with Sst. 1b. on her back, as the pick of the handicap ; but, 
though she is still sound in wind and limb, age has diminished her 
speed, and could not fail, notwithstanding her light weight, to 
her at a disadvantage with younger and more vigorous 
antagonists. In the next division we notice two heavily-weighted 
three-year-olds, Plebeian and Gilbert, the latter of whom was cer- 
tainly not entitled by his public performances to carry 7st. 11 lbs., 
and a long string of older horses, including Royal George, with 
1 Ib. less than he carried last year, Lacy, Cambuslang, Spectator, 
Modena (not trusted by the —aa with the power of com- 
— a two-mile course, else assuredly more than 7 st. 8 Ibs. would 
ve been allotted to her), Feve, Genuine, and Arbitrator, as well 
as such useful three-year-olds as St. Leger (penalized 10 tbs. for 
winning the Great Yorkshire Handicap), Perplexe, Carnelion, and 
Hampton—winner of the Great Metropolitanat Epsom. The weights 
of all these ranged between 7st.and 7st. 12lbs. Finally, the 
light-weights, between 5 st. 8 lbs. and 6 st. 12 lbs., included Chan- 
cellor, Petition, Beaconsfield, and Duke of Parma. Thus it will 
be seen that on paper the race looked very open, and that though, 
as we have said, the handicap was on a flattering scale, there was 
little sign of favouritism pth it. At first sight the Fyfield 
stable, which accepted with no fewer than six representatives, might 
have appeared to be treated with undue indulgence, only one of the 
six, Aventuriére, being asked to carry a fair racing weight. But the 
leniency was evidently due to a feeling, not of favouritism, but of 
contempt, which the event fully justitied. The French horses, of 
which there was a fair sprinkling among the acceptances, were 
certainly not favoured, and some of them were rather hardly dealt 
with. Notwithstanding, they furnished the third and fourth in 
the race, and the fourth, Parempuyre, may take her own in 
the Cambridgeshire. We have said that there was one blot in con- 
nexion with the handicap, and that was the turning Duke of Parma 
loose at a feather weight of 5 st. 11 Ibs. But it is easy to be wise after 
the event; and the handicapper may justly argue that the best per- 
formance of Duke of Parma this year was his running Carnelion to 
a head in the spring at a difference of 17 lbs., and further, that he 
was suffered to go last year in a selling race out of a stable that 
rarely parts with a Cesarewitch winner for two hundred guineas. 
Still the fact remains that Duke of Parma, though an unsuccessful 
horse, has always enjoyed a certain reputation. As a two-year-old 
he took part in such important races as the Hurstbourne and Troy 
Stakes at Stockbridge, for both of which he was backed, and the 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Goodwood, where he gave weight to 
Earl of Dartrey, and was backed at the same price as Mr. Savile's 
horse. And though this year Carnelion gave him 17 lbs. and a 
beating, it appears to have been forgotten that in the Epsom Cup 
he was weighted so that Modena, over her own distance, only 
oy him rolbs. for the three years between them, and Genuine, 
ut for an accidental penalty, would have received 4 lbs. and a year 
from him. It is not easy to understand, therefore, on what prin- 
ciple Genuine was made to give Prince Soltykoff’s horse 22 Ibs. in 
the Cesarewitch, and Modena 25 lbs., unless the handicapper had 
reason to believe that Duke of Parma had rapidly deteriorated 
since the spring. The treatment of Duke of Parma was not inany 
way connected with his running since Epsom, for he never ap- 
peared in public between May and September; and his two defeats 
at Yarmouth and Newmarket First October Meeting never affected 
his position for the Cesarewitch for a moment. Of the former it 
is unnecessary to say anything; and as for his defeat at Newmarket 
a fortnight ago, it was palpable that a horse in training for a long 
race of two miles and a quarter could not be expected to be simul- 
taneously in training for a sharp spin on the flat. Neither the one 
nor the other shook the confidence felt, directly the news of his 
trial was whispered abroad, in Duke of Parma’s ability to accom- 
plish what certainly cannot be considered a very arduous task for 
a three-year-old possessing the faintest pretensions to merit. 
ood as the acceptance was, yet there were so many French 
horses, all of which were not likely to oppose one another, 
and so many English stables had more than one representa- 
tive, the Fytield stable alone having six, that it was hardly ex- 
more than thirty horses would face the starter. When 
the time came, however, the number thirty-six appeared on the 
telegraph, and the principal absentee of note was Modena. Our 
previous remarks will have made it unnecessary for us to go a 
second time through the names, for nearly all we have already 
mentioned were found among the starters. We may remark, 
therefore, that the field was made up of fourteen three-year-olds, 
eighteen four-year-olds, three five-year-olds, and one six-year-old. 
Last year, in a field of twenty-five, there were twelve three-year- 
olds, eight four-year-olds, one five-year-old, and four six-year-olds, 
It may be judged, therefore, that the handicap this year was 
especially acceptable to the owners of four-year-olds, and although 
only one animal of that age succeeded in getting a place in the 
first four, the case would, we think, have been very different had 
not the race been virtually over nearly a mile from home. The 
thirty-six competitors were weighed out with the punctuality 
e r to Newmarket, and the delay at the post was of the 
riefest. On that splendid course a field twice as large as that 
which assembled on Tuesday might be handled with ease. The 
history of the race is of the simplest possible description. Duke 
of Parma came through the running gap pulling double, and the 


issue, even at that moment, was hardly in doubt. The jockey of 
Prince Soltykoff’s horse of course did not give him his head at 
that point, and it was solely owing to his being forcibly restrained 
from rushing to the front that so many of his antagonists main- 
tained their positions in close attendance on him as they streamed 
across the flat. One by one, however, they dropped back, and at 
the Bushes half the field were pulling up. It was not till Pageant 
suddenly challenged Duke of Parma in the dip that there seemed 
any probability that Prince Soltykofi's horse would have to be 
called on in earnest. So formidable did Pageant appear for a 
moment that the rider of Duke of Parma took up his whip, and 
in taking up his whip let go his horse’s head. The horse imme- 
diately swerved across the course, and as nearly as_ possible 
cannoned on Pageant. Fortunately he was set right again just in 
time, or an objection would inevitably have followed ; but for all that, 
ninety-nine light weights out of a hundred manage much better 
without whips than with them. It was a blundering sort of 
finish, but Duke of Parma had too much in hand to be put out by 
this momentary discomfiture, and in the end he won very easily. 
Some lengths behind Pageant came two of the French division, 
Perplexe and Parempuyre, and the heavier weighted of the two 
beat the more lightly weighted fairly and squarely in their places. 
It is worth noticing that Parempuyre finished just where Peut-Etre 
finished last year; and according to precedents she ought to show 
a formidable front in the Cambridgeshire. We may observe that 
those who took the trouble to pay a visit to the Birdcage got little 
for their pains, for only five out of the thirty-six competitors were 
saddled there. Those who galloped about the Heath to see the two 
saddling and the preliminary canters brought back word that the 
favourites, Duke of Parma and Pageant, were looking remarkably 
well; but really before a race of this kind at Newmarket it is a 
matter of no small difficulty to find the different horses, and one 
never gets the opportunity of seeing them all together, and com- 
paring them one with another. 

The great match between Galopin and Lowlander—would there 
were more of such genuinely sportsmanlike encounters—was suffi- 
cient of itself to give lustre to the Second October week. The 
brilliant achievements of these two horses made them worthy 
antagonists in a race of this description, and it was, we think, only 
the course chosen for the contest that caused the three-year-old to 
be a slightly better favourite than the old horse. Last year 
Galopin carried almost everything before him, winning every 
engagement but one, and only losing that, the Middle Park Plate, 
by two heads. This year, it is hardly necessary to say, he won 
the Derby in a canter, and. carried off the Fernhill at Ascot with 
equal ease. Lowlander leaped into fame very much later in 
life, and, after having done no good as a two-year-old, was with- 
drawn from the flat and trained for jumping. Having risen quite 
to the top of the tree as a hurdle-racer, he was once again re- 
mitted to his old vocation in life, and at Ascot last year he fairly 
electrified the racing world by his performances. In three 
successive days the Hunt Cup, the Windsor Handicap, and 
the Ascot Plate jell to his share, and all three he won in a 
canter, regardless, it appeared, of what weight he carried or 
what distance he traversed. After Ascot he went off, and suffered 
a succession of defeats. Perhaps he had done enough for one 
year, and his owner might not have been very anxious for him to 
show his real powers till another season. This year, however, he 
came out on his favourite ground at Ascot, and won the Windsor 
Handicap by eight lengths from Lady Patricia, Modena, Trappist, 
and Miss Toto, and the All-Aged Stakes by six lengths from 
Tangible—just then in excellent form—Horse Chestnut, and Basnas. 
These victories proved that his wonderful speed and his weight- 
carrying capabilities were undiminished; and since then he has 
won the Stockbridge Cup, the Cheveley Stakes—giving 3 st. to 
Quiver—at Newmarket July meeting, and the Lennox Stakes at 
Goodwood. When a match between this distinguished pair was 
first proposed, it was generally felt that its issue would depend a 
good deal on the course selected for the contest. Lowlander is 
built to get up a hill, and his best performances have been 
achieved up hill; while Galopin is well adapted for an un- 
dulating course, and the flat at Newmarket might seem 
exactly the ground suited to him. As to the weights, 
there was, we believe, little conflict of opinion. At weight for 
age, Lowlander would have given Galopin 10 lbs. ; and his owner’s 
concession of an extra 2 lbs. could not much affect the result, see- 
ing that the son of Dalesman is essentially a weight-carrier. But 
in regard to the course there was naturally a struggle. Prince 
Batthyany properly stuck to the flat for his horse, while the owner 
of Lowlander would have preferred the Cambridgeshire Course. 
Ultimately the former prevailed, and thus, in our opinion, got so 
much the best of the match as to make it a certainty for his repre- 
sentative, provided he came to the post fitand well. Fortunately, 
they were both fit and well when they faced the starter, though 
Gaiopin, according to his wont, was somewhat fidgety and 
nervous. It was not likely that, where the two speediest horses 
in training were engaged, there would be much mincing of matters 
in regard to pace; and in consequence for two-thirds of the dis- 
tance a most terrific rate of speed was maintained. Lowlander 
got the best of the start, and held a lead of a clear length at 
the Bushes. But that lead he could not maintain when he 
began to descend the Abingdon hill. We felt sure that 
coming down-hill Galopin would get the best of him, and 
so he did. The old horse was all abroad when making the 
descent, and Galopin thereby gained an advantage which 
won him the race. It was all he could do to maintain that 
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advantage up the hill, but Lowlander never had time after touch- 
ing the ascent to recover from the shaking he had experienced in 
coming down the hill, and was ultimately beaten by a length. Both 
horses visibly tired in the last part of the race, and were much 
distressed when they returned to the enclosure. Though the mile 
has been compassed more quickly, yet if the time had been taken 
at the end of the first six furlongs, we believe it would have been 
found, for that distance, to be unprecedentedly quick. Both horses 
were pumped out, in short, at the end of three-quarters of a mile, 
and had to slacken speed in the last part of the race. Then it 
became a mere question of which would get best down the hill, 
and the answer to that was just what might have been expected. 
We must not jump hastily to the conclusion that Lowlander is not 
astayer. The staying capabilities of a horse cannot be tested by 
making him go off from the start at full speed. A stayer usually 
begins slowly, settles down gradually to his work, and increases 
his pace towards the latter part of the race. Reverse the proceed- 
ing, and the greatest glutton for a distance of ground would never 
live to the end. Besides, if we are to draw conclusions from the 
race of last Wednesday, if Lowlander is not a stayer, neither is 
Galopin; for one horse was as much distressed at the finish as the 
other, and both were going slower instead of faster. 


REVIEWS. 


PROTESTS OF THE LORDS.* 


he editor of these volumes, to whom both “ the gayer authors | 


of English history,” rather grimly referred to by him, and 
students of it in general undoubtedly owe thanks for his con- 
scientious performance of a laborious task, has found opportunities 
in his preface for a little free-speaking of his own. There is pro- 
bably no maxim more esteemed by Mr. Rogers than 7 icnyopin 
@s xpjpa omovdaioy; and it would certainly seem hard to 
deny the compiler of three bulky volumes of Protests the privilege 
of liberating his own soul by the way. But we do not intend to 
follow Mr. Rogers into his speculations as to “whether the 
British nation entertains a very high value for a House which is 
theoretically irresponsible, and is directly representative only of a 
very few, and those limited, interests”; nor shall we seek to inter- 
pret the mystery of his regret that the House of Lords “ has not 
indicated the process by which the greater part of the scandal 
which discredits the House of Commons ”—namely, “ the intru- 
sive representation of sectional interests” there—‘‘ could be 
removed.” In commenting on the relative significance of the 
Lords’ Protests in the several periods of our national his- 
tory, he displays a freshness of spirit which might be envied 
y the “ gayest” of historians. Inasmuch as in the period 
from the Revolution to the Reform Biil, “ the Government of this 
country practically centred in the House of Lords,” aud _“ the 
administration of the day was always sure of support in the Upper 
Chamber,” the Protests in this period deserve sympathetic 
respect as “real and concentrated manifestoes of current opinion, 
unpopular with the majority at the time, but profoundly cherished 
and emphatically uttered by an earnest minority.” But since the 
Reform Bill has so “ materially modified the political significance ” 
of the House of Lords, the Protests have been “often uttered 
on behalf of the conservative forces of society, and the con- 
servative forces of society are immeasurably more powerful, in 
all governments which concede the ordinary rights of free 
speech and innocent action, than those of attack.” To pro- 
test against ‘necessary changes ”—-which are explained to mean 
changes “in which almost every one acquiesces as soon as they are 
made ”—is, in the opinion of Mr. Rogers, “almost as grotesque and 
misplaced as to protest against a law of nature,” and he accord- 
ingly hints a regret that “the practice of protesting has, except on 
rare occasions, survived its older significance.” We are at a loss 
how to interpret an argument which denies to Lord Redesdale the 
rivilege of proving himself wiser than his generation, which it 
justifies in the late Lord Holland, except as implying that the right 
of protest has lost its value since it has ceased to be an aid to what 
Mr. Rogers—and no doubt many other politicians as well—consider 
political progress. Others will regard the distinction as trench- 
ing closely on the borders of paradox; and it may perhaps be 
worth while to add, that even in the period from the accession of 
George I. to the Reform Bill the protests were not, as Mr. 
Rogers himself elsewhere shows, uniformly or, at particular sea- 
sons, even mainly, on the side of the wisdom of the future. 
During the first eight years of the period they “are chiefly the 
work of the Jacobite y in the Lords, whose leaders were 
Atterbury, Lord Lichfield, and afterwards the Duke of Wharton” ; 
and perhaps the most intemperate series in the entire collection 
consists of the effusions of the intriguers who combined against 
Walpole, and upon whose efforts and their results history has not 
passed, to say the least, a verdict of unqualified approval. 
It seems to us much more to the purpose to note, as Mr. Rogers 
has done, that the significance of these protests is considerably 
ter before than after the time when “the restraint on the 
publication of debates in Parliament was withdrawn.” We can- 
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not recall any other instance from constitutional history, whether 
ancient or modern, in which, while the debates of legislative 
assemblies remained unpublished, opportunity has been given to 
individual legislators to place on record, with or without reasons, 
their assent to or-dissent from particular measures. The Roman 
practice, according to which, when the intercession of a Tribune 
had deprived a resolution of the Senate of legal efficacy, it was 
customary to preserve the “Senatus auctoritas” in writing, toge- 
ther with the names of its principal supporters, is hardly in 
point ; for if such documents may be regarded in the light of pro- 


of individual members of its body. Moreover, the practice of 
regularly publishing the debates of the Senate dates from the first 
consulship of Julius Czesar, and there is no proof, so far as we are 
aware, of the existence of the other practice before the days of 
Cicero. In England, the occasional desire of individual legislators of 
a “pronounced” type to give publicity to their reasons for their 
votes was from the time of the Long Parliament met by a grow- 
ing wish on the part of the public outside to become acquainted 
| with the proceedings of the Houses. But while the Long Parlia- 
ment allowed its proceedings to be published, it prohibited the 
printing of speeches without special leave, and after the Restoration 
the prohibition was jealously maintained, though the House of 
Commons caused its votes and proceedings to be printed under the 
| direction of the Speaker. Inasmuch as the practice of the publica- 
| tion of Parliamentary debates did not definitively assert itself till 
| the days of Wilkes, what was published before that time was so 
' published at first exceptionally, and always at considerable risk. 
| So far as the Lords—to whom we must confine our remarks—were 
' concerned, it appears from Mr. Rogers's statement (in which we 
should at this point have welcomed a few dates) that the 
| secrecy of Parliamentary proceedings was preserved longer by 
them than by the Commons, notices being “ entered without the 
name of the mover, no hint given as to the numbers by which 
measures were carried, retarded, or rejected, and even to the last 
twenty years”—z.e. to 1857—“ no division lists published.” It is 
therefore @ priort highly improbable that so abnormal a practice 
as that of permitting dissentients to record their protests with 
reasons in the Journals of the House should have been adopted 
by the Lords at am early date, or except under the influence of 
peculiar circumstances. 

There seem to be no grounds whatever for supposing that the 
occasional entries of the names of dissentients in the Journals of 
the House of Lords during the Tudor reigns were made by the 
desire of the dissentients themselves. There are no entries of the 
names of dissentients—except one of an altogether peculiar nature 
—in the Journals during the reign of James L., and none in the 
first four Parliaments of his successors. The practice of entering 
protests wrth reasons does not therefore appear to have been pre- 
ceded by a practice of entering protests without. The innovation 
dates from no earlier period than that of the Long Parliament, 
although it was then assumed as a right, and stated by Hyde 
(according to his own account, which, however, Mr. Rogers 
declines to trust), in the debate of the 24th of November on 
Palmer's protest in the Commons, to be a very ancient custom 
with the Peers. Though after the Restoration (in 1669) the 
Lords ordered their Committee of Privileges to examine “ what 
had been the ancient custom of the House concerning entering of 
reasons and protestations and dissents to matters debated in Par- 
liament,” and though the subject was in 1675 discussed at 
length in the House, no resolution appears to have been arrived 
at, and no ancient precedents to have been asserted. It is more- 
over pointed out by Mr. Rogers that the first instance of a protest 
with reasons in the Irish House of Lords dates from 1695, and 
that the practice there may be presumed to have been borrowed 
~— what had now become an established precedent in the English 

ouse, 

The conclusion therefore seems to be warranted, that the assump- 
tion of this privilege originated with those members of the House 
of Lords who in the early days of the Long Parliament acted with 
Pym and the popular party in the House of Commons. The 
Opposition “in the Upper House "—or, speaking more precisely, 
on the part of ‘atten of the Upper House—began with the 
petition of the twelve Lords in the autumn of 1640 for the sum- 
moning of a Parliament, which was afterwards adopted by the 
Lords as an Act of the House. The first formal protest against a 
vote, with reasons, entered in the Journals, bears date Septem- 
ber oth, 1641 ; and there can be little doubt as to the nature of 
the motives which prompted this and subsequent declarations. 
The Lords, it must be remembered, were at once bound to atiend 
in Parliament, and tied to a House of Commons the termination 
of whose existence had been made conditional upon its own assent. 
It was therefore natural that the members of the popular party in 
the Lords should desire to clear themselves by anticipation from 
the consequences of votes which might be regarded as “ ill advice ” 
to the sovereign ; and that the Court party there should abstain 
from batlling this desire by prohibiting the practice of protests 
with reasons. In the House of Commons the relation of parties 
was different; and it is known with what indignation the 
attempt to introduce the tice there was met and defeated. 
Thus it came to pass that in the House of Lords was established 
a privilege of an altogether abnormal kind, which claimed to be 
of ancient date, but of which there is no reason to credit the 
antiquity. : 
| So far, having no a for details, we should be inclined to 
| accept Mr. Rogers's able and lucid historical exposition. The ques- 
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tion, however, now arises, how far the practice of the actual 
publication of these protests can be said to have been an accepted 
one. The protests, says Mr. Rogers, were “intended for publica- 
tion”; he afterwards speaks of the period when they “were 
written with a view to publication, or at least inspection,” and 
adds that he is persuaded “that the occasional attempt to punish 
the publishers of these protests was an unconstitutional stretch of 
Parliamentary privilege at all times.” The difference between 
publication and inspection strikes us as very considerable; nor 
can we recognize any difference in principle between a prohibi- 
tion of the publication of debates and a refusal to admit that 
of reasoned protests, “Sometimes,” as Mr. Rogers points out, 
“an attempt was made to check the publication of these 
protesis, the last of these repressive motions having been 
earried on the 7th of February, 1770.” Now the speech of 
Lord Sunderland, quoted in p. 294 of Vol. I., would seem to 
show that the publication of protests against Acts of Parlia- 
ments might in 1722 be asserted to be a practice which was tanta- 
mount to an abuse; and in the protest against the vote expunging 
that complained of by Sunderland the subscribers profess their 
desire that their arguments might appear to “ posterity”—not to the 
contemporary public. In 1770 indeed, the year in which the pub- 
lication of (non-expunged) protests was for the last time interfered 
with by the House of Lords, the signers of a protest in favour of 
Wilkes declare their desire to appeal to their “ own times ” as well 
as to posterity; but by this date the publication of debates them- 
selves was on the eve of victorious self-assertion. As late as 1801 
a printer was fined and imprisoned for publishing a famous protest 
said to have been composed by Sir Philip Francis, but this protest 
_ been previously expunged from the Journals by the House of 
rds. 

And this leads us briefly to notice another method, rarely re- 
sorted to by the House of Lords, of checking the abuse, real or 
supposed, of the privilege claimed by its members. The House 
has occasionally ordered protests to be expunged wholly or in part, 
but it is a striking illustration of the tenderness with which an 
assembly treats its own privileges that there should be only fifteen 
eases in which this expedient has been adopted. Eleven of these 
expunged protests, however, found their way into contemporary 

mphlets ; while the remaining four have, with the help of an 
umperfect copy in one case, and in the others of the detective 
powers of Mr. Rogers and two skilled and apparently official 
coadjutors, been recovered for the benefit of “posterity.” One of 
the expunged protests—that of Lord Oxford in 1797—it is pecu- 
liarly satisfactory to read in black and white, inasmuch as the 
proceedings which followed upon his motion for peace will always 
remain imperfectly known and appreciated. It is a gem of its 
kind, and asserts the desire of its author to make “this public 
avowal of my principles, which nothing on earth shall make me 
alter, and which I have learnt from the acts and writings of our 
ancestors, who loved liberty and understood it.” For the rest, 
expunged protests are frequently followed by other protests on the 

of their authors, of which we may quote one, as a cha- 
racteristic tribute to the dignity of the system (April 16th, 
3701) 

A it is the privilege of the Peers to enter their dissent, and it has 

been the ancient practice to enter also their reasons of such dissent, of which 
the Lords that so protest are the most proper judges, as well knowing what 
arguments persuaded them to be of that opinion; and no reasons can 
be more proper than such as they conceive are founded upon matter of 
fact. 
It is obvious that, in the case of a practice lending itself to the 
direct expression of the judgment and feeling of individuals, the 
interpretation of the term “reasons” becomes an entirely subjec- 
tive process. Thus we have in one instance a long legal argu- 
ment, signed and doubtless composed by Lord ine, on the 
Banbury Peerage case; elsewhere we have terseness itself in the 
words of the protest against the decisions on another (the 
Douglas) Peerage case of 1769, or in Lord Eldon’s declaration 
against the Bankruptey Bill of 1831:— 

Because I wish to record my humble opinion that this Bill, instead of 
removing uncertainty and delay, and expense in the adminstration of the 
laws relating to bankruptcy, will increase that uncertainty, delay, and 
expense unnecessarily. 

A much earlier protest (in 1707, against the Scottish Union), 
exhibits greater caution, alleging, 
because the Constitution of this kingdom has been found so very excellent, 
and therefore justly applauded by all our neighbours, for so many ages, 
that we cannot conceive it prudent now to change it, and to venture at all 
those alterations made by this Bill, some of them especially being of such a 
nature, that as the inconvenience and danger of them (in our humble 
opinion ) is already but too obvious, so we think it mere proper and decent to 
avoid entering further into the particular apprehensions we have from the 
passing of this law. . 

If, again, as Mr. Rogers justly points out, it is satisfactory to note 
an almost absolute absence from these protests of “evidence of a 

rivate feeling on a matter of mere personal interest, which is 

Sistinct from public considerations,” it must be conceded that 
ebullitions of temper and even rage—from which it is customary 
to regard the House of Lords as traditionally exempt—have here 
at various times found a convenient safety-valve. We have 
already referred to the tone of several of the declarations directed 
against Walpole; but protesting peers of our own century have at 
times used language of considerable strength against measures, if 
not against men. The Duke of Cumberland and others preface 
their cavils against the Irish Church Temporalities Bill by the 
sweeping remark that it appears to them “ that everything that 


can be objectionable and impolitic in a public measure is to be 
found in this Bill”; and it certainly seems a strange illustration of 
the proprieties of constitutional government to find eight lords 
asserting ofa Bill passed by Parliament in 1870 that “ property has 
its rights as well as its duties, and the present Bill is the greatest 
violation of them in modern times.” How remarkable is the contrast 
between so destructive a criticism as this, and the first of Lord 
Denman’s reasons for protesting after the passage of another famous 
measure of Mr. Gladstone’s Government :— 

Because free discussion was again prevented on this stage of the Bill by 

the refusal of clamorous members of the House of Lords to hear Lord 
Dunboyne, one of the Representative Peers fer Ireland. 
In the House of Lords, at all events, Irish members have a stand- 
ing remedy for this standing grievance; and in proof of the use 
which can be made of the former by an assiduous pen, we need 
only refer to the protests of a former Lord Cloneurry (1799-1853), 
especially to the one in which he gives four reasons ior being 
dissentient, and one for being “ most especially dissentient,” from 
the vote of want of confidence in the Government of Lord 
Melbourne. 

That these volumes are full of the most varied interest in con- 
nexion with our Parliamentary history need hardly be repeated. 
Mr. Rogers has done his best, by means of a brief preliminary 
digest, succinct introductory notices to each protest, and ample in- 
dices, to facilitate the perusal of his vast collection. It can hardly 
fail to be usefully examined from more than one point of view, and 
will furnish entertainment and instruction to the student of cha- 
racter as well as to the historical reader. The protests of the period 
before the outbreak of the American War are more especially 
valuable for the history of Parliamentary parties ; in those of a later 
period we are more interested in the opinions of individuals, 
though numerously signed protests accompany the passing of the 
most important measures of the present century—the Reform 
Bill, the Repeal of the Corn Laws and of the Navigation 
Acts, and the Irish Church Act of 1869. During the last 
hundred years, at all events, there have never been wanting indi- 
vidual peers who have devoted themselves with single-minded 
energy to the practice of protesting; but it is perhaps only during 
the French Revolution and War periods that these utterances of 
habitual isolation, if we may use the expression, possess a marked 
interest. Mr. Rogers has in general so judiciously abstained from 
a species of comment wholly uncalled for in a collection of histo- 
rical materials, that we are half unwilling in conclusion to protest, 
on our own behalf, against one assertion in which he has indulged 
in his preface in reference to Lord Stanhope’s protest of February 1, 
1793. Lord Stanhope there asserts that “ it does not appear by the 
papers communicated to this House by His Majesty's command 
that any act of hostility against this country has been committed 
on the part of France. But, on the contrary, that a rupture has 
been actually brought about by an act of our Government.” On 
this Mr. Rogers observes that “the Government is charged with 
having deliberately brought about a rupture with the French Re- 

ublic (a fact which was subsequently proved by the late Mr. 
Pobden, in his pamphlet entitled ‘1793 and 1853’).” We have 
not the advantage of being able to turn to Mr, Cobden’s pamphlet, 
but, inasmuch as it is certain that Pitt was willing to negotiate 
even after Chauvelin had received his passports, we cannot under- 
stand in what sense Pitt can be said by that act—which must surely 
be the act referred to—to have deliberately brought about the 
rupture. 


DREW’S JUMMOO AND KASHMIR.* 


WE are already familiar with Kashmir asthe despair of manu- 
facturers, the theme of poets, and the coveted rétreat of 
hard-worked Indian officers. The present bulky volume is the 
same country treated by a practised geologist. The author 
spent ten years in a country where few Englishmen have ever 
spent as many months. He was employed by the sovereign to 
survey and report on the geological features of the kingdom; he 
had tor some time the administrative care of the forests; and in 
1871 he actually discharged the duties of Governor of the outlying 
rovinee or dependency of Ladakh. Very few Englishmen have 
Had such opportunities of penetrating below the surface of native 
rule, and Mr. Drew has made a considerable addition to our stock 
of information regarding the less known tracts which are compre- 
hended under the sway of one who is known to the natives of 
India as the Maharaja of Jummoo. An objection to the book is 
perhaps the predominance of geological statisties. A certain class 
of readers and scholars will hail any contribution to the data of 
this eminently progressive science; and we are by no means 
disposed to undervalue details, minute, copious, and accurate, about 
the rocks and the valleys, the glaciers and the rivers of this 
unexplored country. But the general reader will probably be of 
opinion that we hear too little of the people and too much about 
the stones. Moraines and lacustrine deposits, fans and watersheds, 
blocks of talus, mica schist and micaceous sands, grauwacke and 
gneiss, névé and laminated whitish clay, are terms ‘scattered 
more or less plentitully over the whole book. We observe that 
some of our contemporaries have praised the plan of the work, thus 
going rather beyond the authors estimate ot his own production. 
For Mr. Drew thinks it necessary in one or two places to apolegize 


* The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. Tz Frederick Drew, F.R.G.S, 
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for the plan on which he has detailed his ample geographical facts. 
It would have been better, we think, had the author given us, in 
one or two weiglity and separate chapters, the results of his geo- 
logical survey, and then dealt independently with such sub- 
jects as population and languages, outlying provinces, the caprices 
of royalty, and the customs of the poor. Then we must not 
forget that Mr. Drew in 1871 found himself in the position of 
an Englishman serving under an Oriental autocrat, and himself, in 
all probability, wielding in his governorship all the delegated au- 
thority and influence of his master. Here was a grand opportunity, 
when English principle had been combined with Asiatic force. A 
man of observation and intelligence, as his writings show, was 
placed suddenly in a position where his power of studying 
Orientals was unrivalled, and his ability to do good would be limited 
only by deference to his employer's wishes, or by the nature of 
the agencies which he would be forced to employ. There were no 
embarrassing laws to fetter, no tiresome Special Correspondents to 
worry, no vigilant press to report, no absurd red tape to confine or 
cabin, no ignorant and prejudiced Parliament to cavil, impede, and 
thwart. The curtain which so often intervenes between the 
Indian administrator and the native community would be lifted. 
The Asiatic would appear in his true colours, just as he seemed to 
a Subahdar of Akbar or Aurangzib. Yet, for some reason which 
we are unable to discover, of these experiences there is little or no 
fruit. Myr. Drew’s governorship of Ladaih is as barren in results 
as the Lokzhung ridges or the Kuenlun plains, the desolation of 
which he describes with such fidelity and force. Possibly he may 
have witnessed scenes and practices which he did not like to reveal 
or comment on; or he may have been unconscious that there was 
anything peculiar in his position and circumstances. But, in any 
view, a tine chance has been thrown away. We shall not know 
where the Asiatic sandal pinches, or what the Hindu and Mahom- 
medan most covet, hate, fear, dislike, or reverence. 

But we do not wish to depreciate this volume merely because 
the author has not told us how a beneficent Englishman, unfettered 
by priggish codes or stupid circulars, could deal with Oriental 
cunning, or put down crimes of violence, or draw out whatever is 
praiseworthy or capable of improvement in the native character. 
The history of Kashmir and its dependencies is not perhaps so 
well known as to render a brief summary superfluous. The rule 
of Hindu sovereigns goes far back into “the mists of fabling 
time,” like the praise of beauty in Wordsworth’s Russian fugi- 
tive. Then, after a series of desultory attacks, came the permanent 
conquest of the Mogul Emperors, several of whom, by going from 
Lahore or Agra to Kashmir im summer time, merely antici- 
pated the practice of Indian statesmen, who prefer the cool breezes 
of a delicious climate to the hot winds or vapour of the plains. In 
the earlier half of the last century, Nadir Shah, who carried fire 
and sword everywhere and upset effete despotisms, annexed 
Kashmir to Cabul. This annexation did not last for more than 
seventy years, when a Mahommedan governor deemed the time had 
come ior setting up his own independence. But shortly after- 
wards, or about the year 1820, Runjeet Sing, whose progress 
towards India had been arrested by his own consciousness of 
British supremacy, as well as by the masterly diplomacy of Metcalfe, 
laid hands on Kashmir, and the Mahommedan rule collapsed. 
So matters remained until the first. Sikh War, when Lord 
Hardinge, in order to: reward Gholab Sing for his judicious ab- 
btinence, made over to him the Vale of Kashmir Proper, in addition 
to Jummoo, of which he had already possession. The whole 
country now ruled by the son and successor of Gholab Sing is 
made up of two distinct provinces, Jummoo and Kashmir, and of 
three a Gilgit, Baltistan, and Ladakh. 
Jummoo is subdivided into seven zillahs or districts, after the 
Indian fashion, and Kashmir into six. The Maharaja has copied, 
with almost Chinese fidelity, the administrative agency of the 
Punjab, and has placed im each district officials corresponding to 
our Deputy-Commissioner, with his Assistant and his three or four 
native Tahsildars. The three outlying provinces are modelled on 
the Non-Regulation Provinces of India; in short, in exterior form 
and official nomenclature, the indigenous rule is an exact imita- 
tion of the exotic invention. We are thankful to Mr. Drew for 
giving us these details. But, having got the machinery and the frame- 
work, as already remarked, we want to know how the wheels re- 
volve, and how the inevitable friction is smoothed. ‘This is 
precisely what we miss in a volume based on opportunities which 
may not recur. 

The climate of a considerable part of the Maharaja's territo- 
ries might deprive an Englishman of his privilege of grumbling at 
the weather. There is the triple division of heat, rains, and cold 
season, aS in India, But the hot weather hardly begins in April, 
while it ends in June, and the rains are not prolonged beyond Sep- 
tember. The bright cold weather fills up the remainder of the year, 
varied by rain in December, and by snow on ridges of from three 
to four thousand feet in height. In the less elevated tracts there 
is considerable heat in the daytime, but the temperature invariably 
falls after sunset. Parts of Kashmir and Jummoo are within the 
fever range, and Srinuggur itself, like most other native cities, is 
not always up to the level of modern sanitation. Some curious 
statistics are given of the fall of snow in the more distant tracts 
beyond the first ridges of the Himalayas. In the lowest ranges 
adjacent to the Punjab snow never falls in ordinary years; at four 
thousand feet of elevation there is snow in January; from this 
height to six or eight thousand feet snow remains for some little 
time after a fall. At ten thousand feet on the slopes, and in 
secluded and sheltered valleys on a much lower level, snow lasts 


for three months, and may remain for five; while in the highest 
villages of the Bhutna and Hasora valleys it lies for seven months 
and just concedes to the inhabitants enough of summer to sow an 
reap their barley and other crops in haste. The limit of perpetual 
snow appears to commence at sixteen thousand five hundred feet, 
and beyond that is the area of glaciers. There are naturally ex- 
ceptions to these general rules, depending on more or less of expo~ 
sure to wind and sun; but, for practical purposes, these delini- 
tions are correct. As we get beyond the watershed and out 
of the influence of the tropical rains, the climate becomes dry, 
exhilarating, and crisp; in Ladakh the traveller enjoys a brisk 
keen air, a clear sky, and a bright sun. In Zauskar, as Mr. Andrew 
Wilson has lately told us, the winter lasts for a good seven 
months, during which time men and cattle remain within doors, 
and earth is stored up in summer and autumn, to be sprinkled 
over the fields at the return of spring, in order to accelerate the 
melting of the snow and the labours of the agriculturist. Ava- 
lanches are not uncommon, and in one instance a whole village 
was buried for twenty hours. When released, the population was 
found to have increased by a child born in the night. Another 
village on the frontier of Baltistan and Ladakh was so limited in 
space that the description reads more like that of a rabbit-burrow 
than of a place tenanted by human beings. The community in 
troublous times had crowded together for protection in a kind of 
fort, and, though now at peace under one Government, the families 
continued the practice for warmth and social convenience. ‘The 
whole ground is roofed over, and you pass from one house to 
another under the upper rooms of a third. All these conditions 
do not appear favourable to the spread of agriculture, the growth 
of timber, or the increase of population. 1n some of the lower 
ranges there are fine forests of acacia and deodar, with scrub and 
underwood in abundance. But parts of Ladakh and Zanskar are 
bare and destitute of vegetation. Plantaticns have been felled, 
and have not been replaced, or the ground has been taken up for 
additional crops necessary to support life. Here and there walnuts 
will not ripen, and trees will not shoot up, for want of sunshine 
and protection. The inhabitants defy the cold by keeping up 
large fires in the winter, by abstaining from all ablution, and by 
wearing their clothes till they drop to pieces from old age. 

Mr. Drew also gives a great deal of curious information, 
for which the book itself must be consulted, about the salt 
lakes and their levels, the effect of glaciers in damming up the 
channels and outlets of water, and tho drainage and watersheds, 
Happily, some of the rivers are navigable at considerable 
elevations; in one place the Jhelam is fit for boats in a 
valley of tive thousand feet; and the Indus, in another, flows 
sluggishly through an alluvial flat at a level of more than 
thirteen thousand feet, where there would appear to be neither 
boatmen nor traders, exports or imports, markets or produce. 
Sportsmen who hanker after a country which is said to abound 
in pheasants, partridges, and woodcocks, and other game, will 
glean little or nothing from Mr. Drew's pages. ‘There are passing 
references to flora and fauna, but no indications of any choice and 
undisturbed localities in Kashmir Proper. In the more distant 
regions there is a stillness and an absence of animal life which 
brings the desolation vividly to the reader’s mind. A Royal hunt 
is described in the neighbourhood of Jummoo. Deer are shot 
from stages erected on trees, well known to Anglo-Indians as 
machdns ; and hogs are speared on horseback where the nature of 
the country will admit of it, in spite of ravines. It may horrify 
genuine boar-hunters to learn that, besides the legitimate weapon 
of the hog-spear, other arms are brought into play, and the boars 
are pulled down by a motley pack of hounds, slashed by the swords 
ot Sepoys, mobbed by native hunters armed with heavy spears, and 
massacred in snares and nets, Some idea may be formed of the 
scale of preparations when we read that the beaters at these battues 
muster two thousand, and that drums and blunderbusses assist the 
babble of Asiatic voices in starting the game. Hares and antelopes 
may be found in the higher regions, and Mr. Drew was fortunate 
enough to come across a yak in his wild state, a heavy animal, 
with a lumbering gallop, as well as to catch a young kyang, or 
wild ass, some two ale old. This animal has a thick and soft 
coat, a curly mane, and a short and bushy tail. It soon lost its 
shyness, but could not be reared. One specimen shot by Mr. Drew 
tasted like beefsteak. These animals were seen sometimes in herds 
of one hundred, and they appear to resemble the ass rather than 
the horse. We read also of the marmots, noticed by Mr. Wilson, 
with their brown fur and cry between a squeak and a whistle. 
But throughout five hundred pages the geologist or geographer 
predominates over the sportsman or naturalist. 

Curious customs and traits of national life are, however, not 
wanting, Philanthropists will be glad to acknowledge the whole- 
some influence of the british Government in suppressing Suttee in 
the dominions of an independent ruler. On the death of one who 
was the uncle of the present King and the brother of Gholab Sing, 
one hundred and fifty widows are said to have immolated them- 
selves. In another instance, so said an eye-witness, twenty-two 
deluded creatures followed their husbands, and, even allowing for 
native exaggeration, there seems no reason to doubt that large 
numbers were drugged, cajoled, or forced to the pyres. All this 
is at end, and even female infanticide—a practice far more difficult 
to detect and deal with than widow-burning—has so far decreased 
that men of a certain caste called Mians can atlord to intermarry 
amongst themselves, instead of being compelled, from the paucity 
of women, to take wives from the castes below them, On the other 
hand the disgusting saturnalia of the HoGi is in full force at 
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Jummoo, and respectable inhabitants and even courtiers must 
become targets for balls of red and yellow powder and dirty 
water, besides filthy jests and Oriental Billingsgate. There is, 
as a set-off against these orgies at which the Maharaja con- 
descends to preside, a not unpleasing description of the adminis- 
tration of justice by the ruler himself in public Durbar. Here we 
have, in practice, the peculiar Oriental theory of all kinds 
of authority beneticently exercised by one man. In one and 
the same audience, which takes place daily and may last for 
three hours, the Maharaja grants leave of absence to officials, 
decides on marriage contracts, sentences criminals, reviews 
cases sifted or even adjudicated at Kashmir and Jummoo, 
refers oma for inquiry to subordinates, and examines wit- 
nesses himself, manifesting in this department considerable skill. 
This sounds very rude, rough-hewn, and unsystematic, and our 
administrators have long ago in India been hurried onwards past 
the patriarchal age. But that it still finds favour with the 
Oriental mind cannot admit of a doubt. There are several other 
topics discussed at length or partly noticed, for which we cannot 
find space. The chapters on Srinuggur, the summer capital as 
distinguished from Jummoo; on the various castes; on the passes 
and their routes; and on the Mahommedans and Buddhists, are 
worthy of close attention. The game of Polo is described and 
illustrated, and it would seem as if the athletes of Lillie Bridge 
might adopt some improvements from Mr. Drew's woodcuts. In 
his remarks on the languages the author appears to us to have 
rather confounded varieties of idiom, and even of pronunciation, 
with real differences of language. Many of the words in his seven 
dialects are identical with the Urdu or Hindostani of the plains, 
and come straight from the Sanskrit, and several of the intlections 
of the Dogri Grammar differ very little from those in use in the 
plains of India., We should add that the value of the work for 
reference is enhanced by no fewer than eight different maps, 
devoted respectively to races, religions, languages, political status, 
heights of mountains, and so on. These charts, for the purposes 
of illustration, are worth any number of columns of figures, and 
appeal to the eye at once. 

Ve trust, in conclusion, that the publication of this volume may 
not have an effect which we are quite sure the author never in- 
tended. Newspaper correspondents and subalterns anxious foractive 
service and promotion are already far too fond of “ ventilating ” 
the annexation of the loveliest of Himalayan valleys, and of de- 
ploring the error of Lord Hardinge in allowing such a windfall to 
pass out of our hands. Those who read the work with the atten- 
tion which it merits ought to conclude that it is our interest and our 
duty to let the Maharaja remain in the undisturbed possession of 
his snowy passes and his beautiful vales. 


CAMBERWELL.* 


hype villages which surround London are one by one becoming 
suburbs, and by an equally gradual but equally sure process 
are turned into parts of the “city,” to use the word city in its 
ordi sense, One feature is common to almost all these villages. 
They have a High Street, an institution recognized by a similar 
name among the High as well as the Low German people. In 
Holland it is “ de Hoog Straat ”; in Germany “ die Hoch Strasse.” 
But the name is the same, and it is everywhere found, and every- 
where signifies the same thing—namely, the street of houses which 
borders the Hoog, or Hoch, weg, or High Way. No peculiar ele- 
vation is intended by the expression. Holborn, in part, is “ High,” 
but has no High Street. The High Street in Southwark and 
other places lies lower than some parts of the adjacent town. But 
the High Street must be the street on the high-road. “Street” is 
not to be distinguished too sharply from “road.” Both originally 
seem to have meant nearly the same thing; we find “street ” often 
applied in the country to roads far away from any village or 
town; but in those local names in which the syllable “ street” 
occurs, we generally discover some allusion to pavement. “ Brook- 
streets ” are common; so are “ Stone-streets.” In both cases we 
should probably now speak of a causeway. Before bridges were 
easily built a paved ford might be termed a “ Brook-street.” So, 
too, “ High-streets” may sometimes, if not always, be taken to 
denote a paved place on a high-road. The paved places would of 
course be at the houses of the villages through which the high- 
road passed. We find, therefore, that even now the High Street 
of our suburban towns seldom crosses the high-road, and that 
when it does, a change has taken place in the original direction of 
the road. Thus the ancient way from London towards Oxford 
a from the New Gate across a valley and a brook, up a hill— 

olborn Hill—and, at a distance of nearly a mile from the City, 
led through the village of St. Giles’s, turning a little aside, to 
follow the direction of the rows of houses. At the present day, 
however, High Street, St. Giles’s, is at right angles to New Oxford 
Street, and the student of the comparative anatomy of English 
towns would be led, even without any knowledge of the recent 
history of St. Giles’s, to conclude that the “ order of nature ” had 
been interfered with. There are High Streets in Aldgate, in 
St. Marylebone, Kensington, Shoreditch, Fulham, Peckham, 
Southwark, and many other places, all round Lendon, as well as 
Camberwell. 

At Camberwell the high-road from London branches into two— 
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one branch leading eastward through High Street, Peckham, 
towards Deptford, the other going on southward towards Croydon, 
over Denmark Hill, and through that particular High Street which 
belongs to Camberwell. Fifty years ago, or less, Camberwell was 
in the country, but a child born there last week would assuredly 
be a Londoner, if not a cockney. Yet Mr. Jowett or Mr. Brown- 
ing, both of whom first saw light at Camberwell, are by no means 
to be called Londoners. In the middle of the last century Harri- 
son speaks of it as a very pleasant village of rather a straggling 
form; and another writer says of it, in 1761, that it is a pleasant 
village in Surrey, two miles from Southwark. It retains a good 
deal of its pleasantness, for, though much nearer the City than such 
crowded places as Peckham, Deptford, Stratford, or Kentish Town, 
it has much still left of the greenness which distinguished it when 
an aloe flowered in Lord Trevor's garden a hundred and forty-four 
years ago, and when, nearly a century earlier, Evelyn wrote of it 
that it had a fine prospect through the meadows to London, The 
Green has been well preserved, and the Grove is still bordered 
with handsome trees. But every year the open space is encroached 
upon, and there are few localities more crowded now than the site 
ot Lord Trevor's house. The increase of the population in these 
districts has been something enormous. Whether the parish hada 
good name for healthiness, though for the most part lying very low, 
or for some other reason, the London people have crowded into it in 
larger numbers than into any other parish on that side of the river. 
Thus, while in fifty years the number of houses in Southwark has 
increased about thirty per cent., and in Lambeth as much as two 
hundred per cent., there were in Camberwell at the last Census 
twenty thousand houses, against three thousand in 1821, and 
111,306 people, against 17,876 fifty years before. These are 
startling figures, but Mr. Blanch supports them by others of 
equal aud even greater significance. Thus the population was 
only 7,059 at the beginning of this century; and three hundred 
years ago the average number of births registered in ten years 
was twenty-three and the deaths twenty-six. The church 
registers begin in 1558, and are full of curious notes, as are the 
churchwardens’ accounts. The Registrar of the time of Charles 
II. introduced a new, and, so far as we can remember, a unique, 
feature into the book in his charge, for the margins are decorated 
with lively sketches in pen and ink. Under 1684 it contains the 
names of three people touched by Charles, probably at Sir Thomas 
Bond’s house, afterwards Lord Trevor's; but the entries make no 
note of the subsequent history of the patients, a girl and two boys. 
Among the names in the register in 1784} is that of a Mr. Ono 
Tichener, who is said to haye come by his Christian name in a 
curious way. The sponsors at his christening mistook the 
officiating clergyman’s question, ‘‘ Name this child,” and, one 
of them answering “Oh, no,” the ‘too impetuous parson” 
went on at once, “Ono, I baptize thee,” &c. This story, 
which Mr. Blanch gives in a foot-note, and which we have 
heard before, may safely be said to require confirmation. Another 
odd name is “Sence.” It occurs as early as 1559, when Matthew 
Draper married Sence Blackwell. In 1571 it is varied into 
“Saintes,” but for the most part it is written Sence, and it occurs 
half-a-dozen times with different surnames. One historian of 
Camberwell has supposed it to be a corruption of Cynthia, and 
another that it represents a moral quality, like Mercy or Prudence. 
This is probable, and Machyn, in his Diary, gives the name as 
Sens. In a note on the name, Mr. Blanch is good enough to in- 
form us that “inferior women of this time were called ‘ goody,’ 
as Goody Brown,” but what Goody Brown contributes in elucida- 
tion of the question in hand we have been unable to determine. 
But in printing the will of Elizabeth Basingdon Mr. Blanch gives 
us some very interesting information on this subject of names, 
though the names are not of a kind to be found in the church 
register. The will is dated in 1544, and by it the testator be- 
queaths a number of cows, each of which is mentioned separately. 
They are in couples; “ij kyne namyd wevyll and bleache” head 
the list, which also contains these names:—Leictyn, Sareone, 
Lytell Gayrle, Llacke Nan, Pykhorne, Browne, Gret Garll, Litell 
Cheare, Lele, and Threbygs. 

The chief associations of Camberwell are of a very modern kind. 
The church is one of the largest built since the Gothic revival. 
The Crystal Palace stands partly within the parish. The gorgeous 
brickwork of the new Dulwich College is one of the most 
important modern buildings of its class in England; while the 
whole question of the College itself and the contentions which 
have risen out of Alleyn’s will have alone given birth to a litera- 
ture, whether in the form of blue-books, pamphlets, or newspaper 
articles, which would fill a moderate library. Mr. Blanch de- 
votes sixty pages of his book, and forty pages of appendix besides, 
to what he calls in the preface a slight sketch, disproportionately 
brief. But Camberwell has antiquities too. If the Crystal 
Palace is at one end of the parish, St. Thomas-a-Watering is at 
the other—a place which not only claims to have been mentioned 
by Chaucer— 

And forth we riden a litel more than paas, 
Unto the waterynge of seint Thomas— 


but also to have been the scene of nearly as many historical 
executions as Tyburn. There is a reference to a loving letter 
from Lady Egerton to her husband in the Egerton Papers. 
Mr. Blanch is fond of printing letters, and might well have 
printed this one. , In it mention is made of the inclosure 
of an account of the death of Franklin, one of the minor ae- 
complices in the murder of Overbury, and a postscript adds, 
“My La, commendes her love to you, and commandes me to 
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tell that Frankelen dyd geve the hangman a bockes of the eare 
afore he was hanged.” The inclosure describes a scene not un- 
worthy of a puppet-show:— The hangman came to him and 
offered to put the rope about his neck, but he took it out 
of his hand and strived to put it about the hangman's necke, 
and laughed in doing it; then he stood upright and stretched 
himeself, and gave money to every one that begged of him.” 
This bold criminal was watched with great interest, as the common 
folk hoped he would betray some of his accomplices; but, though 
asked by the chaplain to speak to the people, he refused. “Il 
testimony nothing,” he answered, when appealed to for a word as 
to the justice of his sentence. He refused to pray, but “ would 
often use this word in Lattin, non sum quod fui, for he sayd he 
had in his tyme raysed upp thirtye spirits ata tyme.” This fore- 
runner of some of our mde spiritualists was hanged on the 9th 
December, 1615. The site of St. Thomas-a-Watering is marked 
by St. Thomas’s Road, one of the new streets leading out of the 
Old Kent Road, the exact boundary of the City liberties being 
where Albany Road enters the main thoroughfare. Landmarks 
are rapidly obliterated so near London, and it would be difficult 
now in ing along the crowded street to form even the slightest 
conception of what it was like when the Canterbury Pilgrims rode 
out from Southwark. The highway which suited pedestrians and 
equestrians would not suit cabs and omnibuses, and particularly 
tramways, all of which now traverse the Old Kent Road. But 
even omnibuses have their antiquities, and some people may sigh 
for the time when passengers by Mr. Shillibeer’s vehicles were 
provided gratuitously with newspapers. 

Mr. Blanch has injured a careful compilation by a ridiculous 
title. With a certain class of antiquaries “ the ” is always “ ye”; 
why, it would not be easy to say. Camerwell is a contraction, 
though the name was long spelt Cammerwell, Camerwell, and 
even Camwell. In Domesday, from which Mr. Blanch, who is 
unsparing of illustrations, gives a fac-simile, it isCa’brewelle. But 
what is the authority for putting one m marked with a circum- 
flex? The book contains much that is valuable, and there 
is so much information gathered into it that we are not 
disposed to find fault. The biographical sketches of living 
local celebrities are amusing, though the subjects of them 
may not have been able to share our pleasure. Portraits of Mr. 
Bessemer and Dr. Carver adorn their respective memoirs, and there 
is a great deal about another “local worthy,” in whom we find our 
interest flagging when we come to extracts like this from his 
correspondence :— My Dear Mr. Gray,—I want at once to intro- 
duce to you the Rev. 8. K. Stothert, who comes to me (known of 
old by me) with the highest commendation from the Bishop of 
Gibraltar, and who is content to work with us at Camberwell, 
where he will, I trust, have your support. I am ever, most sin- 
cerely yours, Winton.” Apart from the incorrectness of making 
Bishop Wilberforce sign his name thus, we must object to filling a 
book, already too bulky, with merely formal notes like this one. 
But a very few more years will suflice to remove from Camberwell 
all traces of the time when it was a “ pleasant village,” when the 
Camberwell Beauty roved through gardens and orchards, and when 
a ey Church rate only produced 22/. 12s. 3d. Already an 
unbroken street reaches from London Bridge to Camberwell 
Church, and with only two or three intervening fields on to Green- 
wich itself. The want of regulation renders the greater number 
of the new buildings only fit to be pulled down as soon as pos- 
sible. Drainage is as defective as masonry. Tlouses are made to 
sell, not to live in, and many adorned with Gothic porches and 
string-courses of coloured brickwork are abodes of filth, disease, 
and almost every possible form of poverty and wretchedness, It 
would not be easy to persuade the clerk or the shopman that he 
would be both healthier aud more comfortable in a City garret. 
He must have a house of his own, though he die for it. The trees 
and fields disappear day by day. Dulwich has been surrounded, 
and the tide of brick and mortar climbs rapidly up the slope to 
Norwood. The three hundred and fitty feet of which it boasts 
cannot protect it, any more than the four hundred and thirty of 
Hampstead protected it. Where the town is to end no one can 
tell, but nothing can restore the old features of the country over 
which the houses have once grown up. Geologists say that the 
Thames, or another river in its place, once flowed from east to 
west, and when that time returns, Camberwell may once more be a 
pleasant village in the Surrey of the millennium. 


THE MOLTKE NARRATIVE OF METZ AND STRASBURG.* 
(Second Notice.) 


iG has been a a out that if this Ninth Part of the 
Berlin Narrative be accepted for what it really is—namely, the 
final judgment of German critics on Marshal Bazaine—the proof of 
his honesty in the whole affair of Metz is thrown by them on his 
conduct of the first day's fighting of the battle of Noisseville; and 
reasons have been offered, in the interest of historical truth, for re- 
fusing absolutely to follow in this matter the view adopted in the 
bureau of Count Moltke. This view of the German Staff is not here 
first heard of. It was propounded publicly, and in an almost official 
tone, at the ——— of a memorial a year since to those who fell 
before Metz, by Marshal Manteuffel, who personaliy commanded the 
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Germans at Noisseville. But it has been shown that there are 
facts sufficient to contradict any such opinion founded on a view of 
the action as seen solely from his side; and as we then declined to 
admit this version to be more than such a salving over of the broken 
reputation of his opponent as would enhance the victory, so now 
we part from the subject with a stronger conviction than ever 
_ —— of Bazaine, whether by friend or enemy, is a hope- 


ess task. 

But all that has yet been said refers solely to the French com- 
mander’s honesty and tenacity of purpose; for, in order to prove 
him guiltless, the two must together. It would be a very 
different matter to condemn him for want of ability. However 
minded Bazaine might have been after the defeat of la-Tour 
or of Gravelotte, it is certain that no general in command of so 
large a force was ever in so difficult and painful a position. If 
he had only chosen the wrong point for issue when he attacked 
the Germans before Noisseville, small indeed would have been 
the discredit attaching to his name. Of course, on the Berlin 
supposition that he did his best, at any rate for a few hours, on 
the 31st August, to get out of the meshes of the investment, it 
might become an interesting inquiry whether the measures which 
he took, and the plan which he declares in his oe narrative 
to have been in his mind, were well suited for the supposed object. 
To us, who have no such belief in his intentions, they seem 
not to be worth serious examination ; and we content ourselves 
with quoting the cold observation of this lenient Berlin writer, 
who, after repeating what Bazaine has himself said of his design, 
adds :—*“ Apart from these partly contradictory reasons, it cannot 
possibly be questioned that the direction taken by the French 
commander offered manifold advantages.” Perhaps it might have 
done so; but the Berlin writer has very definite notions of his 
own, differing widely from those he attributes to Bazaine, as to 
where the attempt should have been made. And when he quits 
the subject of Bazaine’s personal conduct for that of the strategy 
at large, his language returns to its natural clearness; his views 
are expressed with the masterly force of one who has thoroughly 
weighed the question, after approaching it armed with the highest 
professional skill ; and, having no purpose to serve but that of setting 
forth the true solution of a military — of the very highest 
order, his arguments as to what should have been done by the in- 
vested army will carry weight with every disinterested reader. 
To us in this country, where the controversies as to Metz have ex- 
cited hardly less interest than among the two nations directly con- 
cerned, this deliberate opinion, sent forth to the world under Count 
Moltke’s sanction, and showing that there were possibilities of 
escape open to the French had they been properly used, could not 
but win attention. But there is another reason why the lish 
reader should make a special study of them. And this alone, 
when presently mentioned, will be seen to be more than sufficient 
justification for our quoting the following passage at full length :— 

Far less were the difficulties which circumstances offered on the south of 
Metz. An advance directed on this side would have found in the ground 
that lay there, as it did on the north-east, a broad front for deploying on the 
two banks of the Seille, along the three great roadstowards Sologne, Nomény, 
and Cheminot. If the bulk of the Army of the Rhine had advanced 
along these roads with celerity amounting to a surprise, whilst a flanking 
detachment to the left had been directed on Courcelles-sur-Nied, and another, 
protected by the fire of the guns of the fortress, had taken up a position in 
the country about Frescaty, fronting towards Ars and Jouy, in order to 
keep the VII and VIII" Prussian Corps from crossing the Moselle, the 
success of the attempt to break through would have stood, having regard to 
the then position of the investing army, tolerably assured, and that without 
too severe a fight for it. No doubt the French leaders [here the personality 
of Bazaine, be it observed, is suddenly dropped for an imaginary plural} 
must, under the circumstances, have given up the possibility of carrying 
sooner or iater, reatene co) m e inves! arm ressing 
after them in flank and rear. Marshal wight here 
have hoped at least to find the line of mareh directly in his front open 
(at the most, he could but have had a part of the corps of investment at 
Strasburg to anticipate him), to break up in his passage across them the 
weakly held communications of the Germans, and, although not without 
serious difliculties of supply, to escape to the south with a large part of his 
army. 

Now many English readers, and some of those abroad who study 
our military literature, have heard all this before. It was thought a 
bold thing when Colonel Hamley, in the last edition of his work 
on the Operations of War, undertook to treat this particular 
problem of the possibilities left to the French when apparently 
shut into Metz. Here was a mere theorist, it was said, a man who 
at the most knew war only in its Crimean aspect, laying down 
ex cathedré what ought to have been done under certain circum- 
stances by an experienced Marshal at the head of an army led 
by tried generals, and declaring in no uncertain words, not 
merely that the attempt should have been made to break 
through, but that, if made at an a in the investment, 
and in a given direction, it might have been not merely suc- 
cessful, but “a brilliant and decisive manceuvre.” It should have 
been begun, he writes, on the 17th of August, when the result of 
the battle of Mars-la~Tour “ made the interception of the French 
complete, and they could only clear a road to Verdun by becoming 
the assailants.” The French were that day absolutely free to 
execute such a design, as is shown by the Germans marching even 
on the 18th in a wrong direction, in ignorance of what their enemy 
was doing. ‘“ In such cases,” says Colonel Hamley, “the boldest 
course is the most likely to succeed”; and he goes on to examine in 
detail ‘“‘ what would have been the chances of an effort to break 
through by traversing the communications of the enemy.” The 
aatieasions that follow are given in full detail, and cannot here 
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+be repeated ; but the state of things on the afternoon of the 18th 
is shown to be that the French might easily have repassed the 
Moselle, and held its bridges, without the possibility of inter- 
and then— 

Resuming the march, would have found themselves at the close of it 
with their right on the Salle at Cheminot, their left at Hans-sur-Nied, 
having entirely traversed the German communications. On the roth, 
Bazaine’s cavalry would have been on the Nancy-Strasburg railway, his 
army near Chateau-Salins, heading for Saarburg. Enormous captures of 
trains would have been made, the roads broken up between the Moselle and 
the Nied on the communications of the First and Second German Armies, 
and the railway on which the Third Army relied damaged. Besides the 
‘supplies captured, the French on crossing the railway would obtain others 
by requisition in an untouched district. Directing their march on Stras- 
burg, they would, by ——~ the siege, have imparted a victorious aspect to 
‘the movement ; while the effect on German armies may be imagined by 
‘students of military operations. 

We may add that it may also be imagined by all readers of the 
vast newspaper military literature which has grown up of late with 
the growth of Germany in her repeated wars. It may safely be con- 
cluded, is Colonel Hamley’s final observation, that “the Germans 
would have been much more solicitous to restore their communica- 
tions thanto follow Bazaine.” That this view is not an over-bold one 
will surely not now be contested by any one who reads the cnriously 

| passage previously quoted from the work of the Berlin bureau. 

e English writer must have the credit, however, of one who made 
these reflections not only first, but from means of study less com- 

What he wrote in 1872, the German General Staff, aided 
Brit the rich material gathered in their own archives, and the 
mass of publications connected with the Bazaine trial, now give 
as their deliberate opinion. The very words of Colonel Hamley 
seem almost to be repreduced by those whose study of the theatre 
of action and its conditions is the most complete and scientific 
possible. In fact, there is absolutely no difference discernible be- 
tween the judgment of the British and that of the Prussian critic, 
éave that our countryman is more definite as to the time for the 
march, and shows that that wasted on the Gravelotte heights 
should have been far differently spent in carrying the French back 
across the Moselle. English readers may dwell on this remark- 
able coincidence of opinion with the more satisfaction, not merely 
as evidence that military science of the highest order has its 
exponents in this country, but as proof beyond dispute that it 
is not absolutely necessary that a soldier should take a personal 
share in Continental campaigns in order to deliver a sound and 
decisive judgment on them. 

The final siege of Strasburg, as begun on the 27th August, is 
reserved for a later part of this narrative. This, however, was, 
like most great sieges, a somewhat tedious business, and cannot under 
any treatment - so interesting a subject as the bombardment that 
— here are two questions here which have long been 

i , one of them with much passion, and the volume before 
as would be of great value if it helped finally to settle them. Why 
did the severe measure which was so successful elsewhere fail to 
weduce the capital of Alsace? And, as it failed, who is to bear 
the grave responsibility of attempting a mode of warfare em- 
Dittering in any case, since it confounds armed defenders and 
harmless citizens in a common fate, and so unwise in this par- 
ticular instance, supposing it admitted that the Germans intended 
from the very first, if completely victorious in the war, to punish 
and weaken their hereditary foe by the loss of Alsace and the 
capital thus treated ? 

e bombardment was begun on the 23rd August, as we are 
told, under the pressure of instructions from General Moltke that 
the corps ordered to invest Strasburg was to get possession of 
the fortress as speedily as possible. Of some two hundred siege 

s brought up, fifty-four were speedily distributed in thirteen 
‘batteries, and were aided in the work of destruction by more than a 
hundred field-guns. Three separate times the mass of projectiles 
‘was poured into the city unceasingly for many hours; but the 
garrison of General Uhrich, though made of poor stuff enough, 
‘as all the world knows, never lost heart, and were replying more 
briskly than at first when the attempt to reduce the city by this 
means was stayed early on the 26th “ General Werder’s orders. 
The cause of the cessation is thus simply stated :— 


At the headquarters at Mundolsheim, the conviction had in the meantime | 
‘deen arrived at, from the course of the bombardment up to this point, that | 
this mode of attack would lead to no result. Moreover, the Chief of | 
Artillery, Lieutenant-General Decker, who had arrived a few days before, | 
declared that the ammunition in hand, which it was impossible to reckon | 
on having fully kept up to the demand within the necessary time, would, if | 
thus continued to be vigorously expended, cease to be sufficient for a regular 
siege. Under these circumstances General Werder resolved to pass to a 
siege in form, keeping up only a moderate fire until the first parallel was 

ed. By this means he thought to preserve the advanced positions of 
his infantry, to prevent the garrisun from repairing their damaged works, 
‘and to keep up the excitement of the population of the city. 


In short, there is no special cause assigned for the failure but 
inadequate means; and consequently we may assume the im- 
perfection of the original design as proved by its result. Those 
who carefully examined the interior of Strasburg after its sur- 
render, where of course great additional damage had been 
done by the fire maintained from the actual siege batteries, not 
to mention that dropping shower of shells thoughtfully ordered 
by Werder “to keep up the excitement of the population,” were 
one and all surprised at the moderate extent of suffering 
caused by the bombardment. The only sufficient explanation of 
this is the simplest—namely, the extent of the area covered by 
the city, divided the action of the projectiles thrown in. 


Strasburg refused to yield to bombardment just for the same 
reason that Paris was unmoved by the milder one she subsequently 
endured. In fact, to put this form of pressure on a besieged place 
to advantage, it must be done in so complete and overpowering a 
manner as to bring the consequences of prolonged resistance home 
to every weak heart among those invested ; and it follows that the 
greater the extent of the ground enclosed the larger must be the 
means employed. What was perfectly applicable to small crowded 
fortresses like Meziéres and Thionville was altogether useless, and 
therefore objectionable, when employed at Strasburg. The onl: 
effect was a painiul embitterment of feeling in the population, whic 
sufiered in this last case without being brought ty the success of 
their a to the conviction that they were justified in what 
they did in a professional point of view. And this causes us 
naturally to ask the second question, Who is responsible for what 
was manifestly a blunder ? 

Perhaps this could hardly be distinctly answered in an official 
German account printed in the lifetime of the actors. It certainly 
is not so answered here. But, so far as the Narrative is precise, 
it fixes the responsibility of the commencement, as of the close, 
of the bombardment on General Werder himself; though this 
is covered by the statement that the course was decided on 
by him immediately after a discussion (or informal council of 
war) held on the arrival of Major-General Mertens, his Chief 
Engineer. The instructions of Count Moltke, like all his in- 
structions to subordinates at a distance, if somewhat pressing, yet 
left a full local discretion ; and he cannot be fairly charged, even 
indirectly, with the mistake. The most that can be said with 
certainty is that such a bombardment was then a novel experi- 
ment, and that it proved on this, its first trial, a very unfortunate 
one. And finally this work affords, it must be added in justice, no 
ground for the charge loosely made against the Prussian artillery, 
that the bombardment was the direct result of their anxiety to 
test the power of their new rifled siege guns. 


THE SPIRITS’ BOOK.* 


g ieee chief thing that must strike any rational mind on 
- taking up the literature of what is called Spiritism is its 
intense and irredeemable dreariness. Weary, flat, stale, and un- 
profitable as the courses of this world may have been pronounced, 
none but the veriest lunatic would think to better himself by flying 
to one the course of which is likely to be such as the mediums have 
to tell us of. Anything more stupid than the doings, more vapid 
than the talk, more pointless than the whole life which goes on in 
the so-called world of spirits, it is not in the power of man to 
conceive. No wonder that the heroes in the Elysian Fields had 
rather, as they told Telemachus, serve as the veriest bondsmen in 
the world of daylight and the earth than reign over the shades, if 
the unearthly abode of the blessed corresponded in the slightest 
degree with the melancholy blank which seems to make u 
“ mediumistic ” existence at its best. Universal and unmitigate 
imbecility certainly seems to be the state to which what are put 
forward as the “ higher class of spirits” are one and all reduced. 
As for the lower orders, the wickedness of their old Adam finds 
vent in pranks and mystifications too childishly inane to be accused 
of serious mischief. We never heard, at least, of anything worse 
than pulling unbelievers’ beards in the dark, or hitting them over 
the head with a banjo. Anything more washed out or weak than 
the latest, and, we must presume, the most authoritative, out- 
pouring of platitudes from this peculiar world, it has never fallen 
to our lot to go through. 

In the Spirits’ Book, or Spiritualist Philosophy, as the writer 
prefers to call it, we have, he assures us, the “doctrine or 
theory of Spiritism.” The combined or concentrated wisdom 
of the spirit world is to be found in this volume of more than 
four hundred pages, which is, we suppose, to be regarded as the vade 
mecum of mediums or would-be inquirers at the mouth of the spirit 
oracle. The outside public may well be expected to be agape for 
what is to come of a communication of such authority, big with 
revelations of such extensive promise, and vouched for by one 
who claimed, and, we believe, was allowed, the highest rank and 
authority amongst the hierarchy of Spiritism here below. 
Allan Kardec, the nom de plume assumed by Léon-Dénizarth- 
Hippolyte Rivail, born at Lyons in 1804, was originally designed 
for the Bar, the profession of his father and grandfather, having 
been brought up at a Pestalozzi college in the Canton de Vaud. 
His absorption by religious subjects turning away his thoughts 
from a legal career, he betook himself to the work of teaching, 
whilst seeking for himself the true religion. He opened a large 
and successful school for boys in Paris in 1828, lecturing for ten 
years gratuitously upon chemistry, physics, comparative anatomy, 
and astronomy at a large hall which he hired in the Rue de 
Sevres. His numerous works upon education brought him further 
into repute, which was much enhanced by a Plan for the Im- 

rovement of Public Instruction submitted by him to the French 
hamber in 1828, but not acted upon, He became Secretary 
to the Phrenological Society of Paris, and was gradually drawn 
into the intense and exclusive study of somnambulism, trance, 
clairvoyance, and the various other phenomena connected with 
mesmerism, and forming the outer chamber, so to say, to the 


* The Sprrits Book: containing the Principles of Spiritist Doctri 3 
Collected and set in order by Allan Kardec. from the 
= Twentieth Thousand by Anna Blackwell. London: Triibner & Co. 
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secret shrine of spirit-being. In 1850, on the introduction into 
Europe of the American nonsense of table-turning, M. Rivail was 
among the first to recognize and to hail “ the vast importance to 
science and religion of such an extension of the field of observa- 
tion.” A friend of his, his translator tells us in the short bio- 
graphical notice prefixed to the volume before us, had two daugh- 
ters who had become mediums. These young ladies are described 
as gay, lively, amiable girls, fond of society, dancing, and amuse- 
ment, who habitually received during spiritist sittings by them- 
selves or with their young companions communications from the 
other world in harmony with their own worldly and somewhat 
frivolous disposition. ‘To the surprise of all concerned, however, 
it was found that whenever M. Rivail was present the messages 
transmitted through these young ladies were of a grave and 
serious character. On his inquiring of the invisible intelligences 
the cause of this change, he was told that spirits of a much higher 
order came expressly for him, and would continue to do so, in 
order to enable him to fulfil an important religious mission. 

Introduced thus to the very cream of spirit society, our author 
was not slack to avail himself of the enviable privilege. The young 
ladies kindly consenting to devote a couple of evenings a week: to 
the duty or the pleasure of mediumship, he was fortunate enough to 
receive through table-rapping and planchette-writing replies to a 
series of progressive questions relating to “ the various problems of 
human life and the universe in which we find ourselves.” These 
replies, which the mediums seemed to him as little capable of 
——- as of inventing, have become, he assures us, the basis 
of the spiritist theory. In two years’ time, as he confided to 
his wife, these conversations had completely revolutionized 
his ideas and convictions. They embodied an entirely new theory 
of human life, duty, and destiny, such as appeared to him perfectly 
rational and coherent, admirably lucid and consoling, and intensely 
interesting. He had a great mind to publish these communications 
in a book, and with his wife’s warm approval he submitted this 
project to his unseen interlocutors. They replied, “in the usual 
way,” that it was they who had suggested it to his mind; that 
their communications had been made to him, not for himself 
alone, but for the express purpose of being given to the world as 
he had proposed to do, and that the time had now come for putting 
this plan into execution. ‘To the book in which you will embody 
our instructions,” continued the communicating intelligences, 
“you will give, as being our work rather than yours, the title of 
Le Livre des Esprits, and you will publish it, not under your own 
name, but under the pseudonym of Allan Kardec,” that being an 
old Breton name in his mother’s family. 

So authentic and so august being the origin of this work, 
it must be from inveterate earthliness or utter lack of the spiritist 
faculty on our part that from us is still kept hidden, at the end 
of a close and conscientious perusal, the value and even the sense 
of the hidden wisdom which is here poured forth. The Emperor 
Napoleon, we are told, was so moved by the book that he 
often sent for the writer, and held long conversations with 
him at the Tuileries upon the doctrines therein unfolded. A 
Joint Stock Company (Limited) was, we further learn, set on 
foot by M. Allan Kardec shortly before his death in 1869, for 
the Fg me of continuing and ditfusing his publications, to 
whi ompany he bequeathed his copyrights. We should like 
to know whether the shares in this Company are quoted on the 
Bourse at Paris or elsewhere, and at what figure. Those who have 
adopted the views of the author are estimated by themselves, the 
editor tells us, at many millions, and are incontestably still more 
numerous. It can be but a small matter whether we add a 
unit to the millions who subscribe to the doctrines or to the share- 
list, and far be it from us to whisper a word which might by 
chance lower by a fraction the quotation of the stock in the 
market. Not that it would be of much use if we did our worst in 
the way of detraction or insinuation, for one of the latest messages 
from the ever-ready spirit friends was that “ the only etfect of ridi- 
cule attempted to be heaped upon it by those who have hoped 
thereby to arrest its march has been to give the movement new 
life.” We are sorry to find, however, that serious mischief may be 
done by the ill-disposed, from whom not even the spirit sphere 
itself can be kept free. Spirits of an inferior degree, it appears, 
finding free access to persons of frivolous disposition or brought 
together by mere curiosity, “give us reason to expect nothing 
but trifling lies, ill-natured tricks, or humbugging.” They often 
“ borrow the most venerated names in order the better to impose 
upon those with whom they are in communication.” This is, to 
say no more, anything but encouraging to those who, like ourselves, 
would gladly make acquaintance with a spirit—a superior one if 
we had the choice—but would at the same time like to be sure we 
are not put off with one of a lower class or with an impostor. 
Feeling a difficulty in this respect, we joyfully hailed one section 
of the Spirits’ Book which tells us that it “is easy to distinguish 
between good and bad spirits.” We regret to say that the test 
is by no means reassuring :— 

The language of spirits of superior elevation is constantly dignified, noble, 
characterised by the highest morality, free from every trace of earthly 
passion ; their counsels breathe the purest wisdom, and always have our 
improvement and the good of mankind for their aim. ‘Che communications 
of spirits of lower degree, on the contrary, are full of discrepancies, and their 
language is often commonplace, and even coarse. If they sumetimes say 
things that are good and true, they more often make false and absurd state- 
ments, prompted by ignorance or malice. They play upon the credulity of 
those who interrogate them, amusing themselves by flattering their vanity, 
and fooling them with false hopes. 


We have known it to be the way of certain controversialists to 


make the doctrine prove the miracles and the miracles prove the 
doctrine. And so, we suppose, the truth of what the spirits say is 
to establish their character for truth, and their character is to esta- 
blish the truth of what they say. It would appear as if so much 
circular turning of tables had led to the spirits reasoning in circles. 
When poor M. Chasles was taken in by sham ee of 
Fénelon, Newton, and St. Peter, he asked sadly—Who could suspect 
names so respectable? Let us see what M. Allan Kardec’s spirit. 
friends can do for us in such a dilemma:— 

If some one, for instance, calling himself Fénélon gave utterance to re- 
marks at variance with common sense or morality, his imposture would at 
once become evident; but if the thoughts expressed by him were always 
noble, consistent, and of an elevation worthy of Fénélon, there would be no 
reason to doubt his identity, for otherwise we should have to admit that a 
spirit whose communications inculcate only goodness would knowingly be 
guilty of falsehood. Experience shows us that spirits ofthe same degree, of 
the same character, and animated by the same sentiments, are united in 
groups and families; but the number of spirits is incalculable, and we are 
so far from knowing them all, that the names of the immense majority of 
them are necessarily unknown to us. <A spirit of the same category as. 
Fénélon may therefore come to us in his name, and may even be sent by him 
as his representative ; in which case he would naturally announce himself 
as Fénélon, because he is his equivalent, and able to supply his place, and 
because we need a name in order to fix our ideas in regard tohim. And, 
after all, what does it matter whether a spirit be really Fénélon or not, if 
all = he says is excellent, and such as Fénélon himself would be likely 
to say 
Then comes “ the divergence which exists in the statements made 
by spirits.” “ Well,” say they, by the pen of M. Kardec, “do we 
not see every day that men who are pursuing the same science 
give various definitions of the same thing? Let any one count up, 
if he can, the different definitions that have been given of gram- 
mar.” Besides, much depends upon the turn of words. The 
higher spirits, they go on to say, “ pay no heed to forms of ex- 
pression.” They are as much above these petty restraints as 
princes are above grammar. This may save the dignity of the 
spirits, but will not so much reassure or enlighten their questioner. 
Sceptical persons, as is well known, have been mean enough to 
carp at the spelling of occasional spirit communications, We find 
the spirits not above admitting the soft impeachment. “ Spirit 
orthography, it must be confessed, is not always irreproachable.” 
But here again it is to the superiority of the spirits that we are 
to look for the cause. For spirits, and especially for those of 
high degree, the idea is everything, the form is nothing. “ Freed 
from matter, their language is as rapid as thought, and it must 
therefore be very inconvenient for them to be obliged in communi- 
cating with us to make use of human speech with its long 
and awkward forms, its insufficiencies and imperfections, 
as the vehicle of their ideas.’ The same ditliculty, we are 
reminded, is felt by the man of genius, impatient of the 
slowness of his pen, which always lags behind his thought. Some- 
how, even men of genius, or what for genius nowadays, 
are not commonly known to spell otherwise than correctly. 
“ Should we not rather wonder that they are able to express them- 
selves equally in all tongues, and that they understand them all ? ” 
Here we confess to sharing the wonder of the spirits, albeit, never 
having been admitted to the privilege of hearing the spirits talk, 
we have not the same means of satisfying our curiosity as to the 
fact of this polyglot power of speech. We can only bow in meek- 
ness and silence to what is attested, as are the prolegomena to the 
Sptrits’ Book, by signatures so august as those of “ John the 
Evangelist, St. Augustine, St. Vincent de Paul, St. Louis, the 
y ag of Truth, Socrates, Plato, Fénélon, Franklin, Swedenborg, 

ke. &e. 


HIPPOLYTE FLANDRIN.* 


IPPOLYTE FLANDRIN, the favourite pupil of Ingres, the 
devoted disciple of high art, identified during an honoured 
career with some of the noblest mural paintings executed within 
living memory, has naturally proved a tempting theme to bio- 
graphers. M. Gustave Planche included M. Ingres the master 
and M. Flandrin the scholar within his Portraits d Artistes ; 
M. Ernest Chesneau selected both painters as typical chefs 
décole. M. Beulé pronounced before the French Tostitute an 
elaborate “éloge”; Viscount H. Delaborde published Letters. 
and Thoughts of Hippolyte Flandrin; and ten years ago a lady 
writing in the Fine Arts Quarterly Review sought to make the 
great painter familiar te the English public. Lastly, we are now 
indebted to another lady,.the author of 4 Doméntcan Artist, and of 
the Life of St. Francis of Sales, for a further tribute to the good 
and great man whom she is pleased to designate the “Christian 
Painter of the Nineteenth Century.” Novelty was searcely to be 
looked for on a topic so well worn ; the writer’s purpose has been 
to colour a picture somewhat after the fashion of Lady Morgan’s 
romance on Salvator Rosa. Yet the treatment is to be commended 
as sympathetic, popular, and free, almost to a fault, from techni- 
calities. Sometimes the reader suspects that the writer does not 
quite know what she is so gushingly talking about. But still the 
little book is welcome as a not untimely memorial to a man who 
deserves to be held up as an example. 
Hippolyte Flandrin, the most illustrious of a family of artists, 
was born at Lyons on the 23rd of May, 1809. His parents were 
beset with pecuniary difficulties ; his father, in order to bring up a 


* A Christian Painter of the Nineteenth Century; being the Life of 
Hippolyte Flandrin. By the Author of A Artisi,” “ Lite 
Francis of Sales,” &c. &c. Rivington. 1875. 
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numerous family, abandoned historic painting, for which in truth 
he had but little vocation, and took to the more profitable branch 
of miniature. Hippolyte, the fourth of seven children, endured 
much hardship in the prosecution of his profession. During his 
student days in Paris he had to struggle against poverty; even 
starvation stared him in the face ; for the sake of economy he got a 
saucepan to cook his daily food, and in winter time, wanting the 
means to buy fuel, he went to bed in the afternoon as the Lest 
means of keeping himself warm. Even when competing for the 
“ prix de Rome ” he had barely the wherewithal to buy canvas and 
paint ; and when, later on, fame came asa surprise, he could not 
accept a bees, we invitation to dinner because he had not the 
means to fitting clothes. But devotion to art schooled him 
to self-denial, and allegiance to his master, M. Ingres, incited him 
to noble ambition. 

The reciprocal relations between the master and the pupil, as 
often happens in the ateliers of Paris, were scarcely less close than 
the bond between a father andason. Young Flandrin strained 
every nerve to do credit to his teacher, and M. Ingres on his part 
betrayed more anxiety as to the fate of his pupil's picture than if 
it were his own. Flandrin may be quoted as one of the most 
striking proofs of the potency of strictly organized “ schools” or 
“academies”; he does not stand out conspicuously in the history of 
art as a heaven-inspired genius, but rather as a consummate pro- 
duct of training. His whole career is one of consecutive develop- 
ment. Humbly he sat at the feet of his Gamaliel, and 
breathed the atmosphere of art; “studio opinion,” a much 
better sort of thing than “ public opinion,” sharp competition 
among fellow-pupils—scarcely sharp enough to be of stimulating 
service, save in such chief art centres as Paris or Rome—such were 
the incentives which urged the conscientious, persistent Flandrin 
onwards. But he had to endure disappointment. A deep-seated 
antagonism against the high and dry art of which M. Ingres 
stood as the arch apostle doubtless prejudiced any product coming 
from the atelier. But at length the much-coveted “ prix de Rome ” 
was won by acclamation, and with it poverty became exchanged 
for comparative affluence ; the journey to Rome was paid for, and 
lodging and tuition, with a pension, were provided in the Villa 
Medici. Wanting such State patronage, for which we have often 
heard the late John Gibson plead earnestly, we wait in vain fora 
Flandrin in our English school. The recipient of the “ Great 
Prize” tells his good fortune to his ‘dear papa and mamma” 
in a letter abridged as follows :— 

Paris: Sept. 25, 1832. 

T must tell you of our joy. To-day my picture was exhibited ; the public 
entered, and from behind I could lock on at the groups of spectators. First 
I saw an enormous gathering cluster round my picture, and then a number 
of people whom I did not know asked me if 1 was not M. Flandrin? and 
when I said Yes, they congratulated me. A minute after all our fellow- 
students arrived together. They examined, criticized, and then came up to 
me, surrounded me, embraced me; and indeed these tokens of friendship 

d me very much. Soon after the men from other studios came, and 
many of them added their testimony to that of my own comrades ; and then 
there came a crowd of people whom I had never seen, among whom were 
some of the reporters, as you may find in the Constitutionnel. 1 went to 
M. Ingres and told him what was going on at the Exhibition, he shed tears 
of joy. All the day there was a crowd round my picture. 

hursday, 27th. To-day the crowd is as great us yesterday, and says the 
same thing ; many people have congratulated M. Ingres, which pleases him 
much. 

Friday, 28th. There is still a crowd round my picture, and everybody 
says I shall get the prize; but I don’t believe it, for the cabal is horribly 
active. 

Saturday, 29th. Well, I was mistaken! I have got the prize! 

Sunday, 30th. You cannot fancy M. Ingres’s delight. In spite of all his 
enemies, one of his pupils has at last succeeded in winning this prize! ‘To 
be the French student sent to Rome, and that by universal consent! My 
picture remains at the school to be placed in the Nudles des Grandes Prix. 


Flandrin may be said to have found a new birth in Rome. 
Thorwaldsen said that he did not exist until he settled in the City 
of the Seven Hills. Goethe wrote, “ A true new birth dates from the 
day I entered Rome.” Inlike manner John Gibson began his intel- 
lectual life the day he set foot in Italy. ‘“ Rome,” says Flandrin, 
“comprises everything necessary to make an artist happy; a 
glorious sky, a beautiful country, a fine type of men, grand monu- 
ments, and the most splendid pictures and sculptures. Every day I 
make acquaintance with some chef-deuvre.’ Yet this student 
period, extending over three years, presents little that is out of the 
ordinary routine. Unfortunately Flandrin suffered under a frail 
physical constitution ; his work was again and again broken by 
the Roman fever; in many ways high aspirations sutiered discou- 
ragement, yet medals were won and pictures sold, and thus the 

ressure of poverty became lightened. The mode of study adopted by 

im showed intellectual purpose. We fall upon the shrewd remark 
that Rome is not so much a place for painting pictures as for 
learning how to paint them. ‘The laborious and otten little more 
than mechanical process of copying in the galleries—a practice 
which we have known fatal to students — was eschewed for the sake 
of obtaining a mental mastery of the principles which governed the 
great masters. Hence this Roman residence fostered the faculty 
of selection, rejection, and assimilation, and thus gave a sure 
foundation to the eclectic and strictly academic style which marked 
the mature manner of this “ Christian painter of the nineteenth 
century.” Viscount Delaborde has said that the school thus 
formed reconciled two elements which before were always in 
discord—“ truthfulness of form and ideal nobleness of style ”"—a 
style high in representative type, fertile in imagination, fervid in 
feeling, yet curbed by strict geometric proportion. 

When Flandrin reached Rome, in 1833, Horace Vernet was 


Director of the French Academy, and the brilliant salons of the 
Villa Medici were graced by Mlle. Vernet, afterwards the 
beloved wife of Paul Delaroche. But M. Flandrin was not a 
society man, though fashion tried to make him her slave. He 
shunned talk and disputation, preferring, as a wise man who had 
measured his strength, to speak out his thoughts through the 
medium of his pencil. His letters are disappointing; in art sensi- 
bility—their chief charm—they fall far short of the estheticism of 
| Mendelssohn. Yet a visit to the studio of Overbeck when “ The 
Triumph of Christianity in the Arts” was on the easel reads fairly 
well as follows :— 
| This immense composition is most beautiful and well conceived, but 
Overbeck uses means of expression which are not his own ; he altogether 
takes the old masters’ garb ; he vbserves nature, but by his own confession 
he hardly ever has it actually before his eyes when working. Moreover 
he aims less at painting than at expressing his thoughts, as though in 
writing. ‘To my mind he is wrong, for if he intends to make use of painting 
as a way of writing his thoughts, the more true and correct his medium 
the better the rendering will be. But we came away most pleasantly im- 
pressed, talking of the religious impression which Overbeck knows how to 
give to his works, and which always conveys a calm cheerfulness. 
Flandrin and Overbeck had aims in common, yet their several 
arts were ditlerent. It is true that the old Tuscan and Sienese 
masters—Giotto, Fra Angelico, Perugino, and Pinturicchio— 
gave inspiration to both alike. But it was the strength of Flandrin 
that he knew how to lay hold on materialism without loss of 
spiritualism ; that he could worship pre-Raflaellite painters with- 
out decrying Ratlaeile; that he could emulate the physical beauty 
of the Italian Renaissance without loss of religious fervour ; that 
he could use the living model and paint from costumes without 
the surrender of the ideal. One reason was that he did not “ rest 
content to imitate the exterior of the great works which he took 
as his permanent models; he devoted himself to studying their 
spirit, striving to revert to the source whence their inspiration 
flowed, so that he might drink thereof.” M. Flandrin gives an 
epitome of this method when he says that his aim was “ to baptize 
| Greek art.” This purpose conforms to an idea which more and 
more obtains acceptance—that classic art embodies what is essen- 
tially and eternally true, and that, like humanity itself, it needs but 
a “baptism.” And this strikes at the diflerence to which we 
have pointed between Overbeck with his German disciples, and 
Flandrin with his French adherents. The former were exclusively 
medieval and finality petrified their movements; while Flandrin 
and his followers sought to reconcile medizevalism with modernism, 
to make a noble style conformable to actual nature, and thus to 
render art mobile and progressive in conformity with the changed 
conditions of present times. And this, the creed and practice of 
Flandrin, commanded .ail the more attention because he spoke 
with the earnestness and persuasion of strong conviction. ‘“ Men,’ 
says Viscount Delaborde, ‘believed in the artist’s authority and 
| his eloquence because he himself believed in the things of which 
his pencil told.” 

Flandrin’s experience in Paris teaches that a career of high 
| art, like the course of true love, never runs smooth. Fame and 
poverty went hand in hand; he complains that painting is ground 
down to a mere trade level, that progress became impossible, and 
| that his life grew more and more harassing. High art did not 
pay; but the success of two portraits brought a glut of applica- 
tions. “I have refused,” he writes, “at least one hun- 
dred and fifty portraits since the last exhibition; but there are 
certain Princes and Ministers who demand, or command, with a 
persistence which drives me to despair.” How difierent from 
the practices of our fashionable portrait-painters! The fact is 
that Flandrin was intolerant of any commissions which took 
him away from noble monumental art. That he exercised 
economy of time, that he worked with a rapid, certain hand, 
is evident from the number and the magnitude of his 
compositions. In succession he decorated the Chapel of 
St. Severin, the Chateau de Dampierre, a church in 
Nimes, another in Lyons, and the churches of St. Vincent 
de Paul and of St. Germain des Prés in Paris, And Flandrin, 
unlike our English fresco-painters, raised no outcry against the 
onerous task of aural decoration, though he twice fell from a 
seatiolding, and sometimes laboured eight hours a day. Thanks 
to the strict training received in the French Academy in Rome— 
for lack of the like of which our English artists remain for 
ever in experimental uncertainty—he was able to follow in the 
footsteps of the great fresco-painters of Italy. Flandrin, in 
common with his contemporaries in the French school, showed 
himself strong where the English school is proverbially weak. He 
stoutly maintained that drawing is “ art, and the whole of art”; 
he contended that “ by drawing life and beauty are expressed, 
the most exquisite delicacy. What remains after that? <A 
garment which I am far from despising, but which is as a 
necessary consequence of true drawing in high art.” Flandrin, 
though a man of perpetual grievances, though he inveighed loudly 
against Paris as a place of frivolity and fashion, yet could not 
complain of want of appreciation. He was made an Officer 
ot the Legion of Honour, he was elected into the Institute, he re- 
ceived adulation on all sides, yet to the day of his death, on the 
21st of March, 1864, at the age of fifty-five, he remained as simple 
as a child in his love of nature and his devotion to art. “The 
Christian Painter” “ revered and worshipped that which he in- 
vited others to adore; the saints who became the heroes of his 
pencil were also the models of his life.” The aspiration of his 
mind and the inspiration of his art he expressed in the injunction, 
“ Always strive to get at the poetical meaning of nature, to tiid 
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the most beautiful and the most true side of everything, inasmuch 
as that it is which is most closely bound to things eternal, which 
is, in short, the moral sense that unites man to God.” 


TRAVIS ON EFFECTUAL REFORM.* 


HAS is a desirable object. If men were better, they 
would be happier. If all men had their social faculties pro- 
perly developed, and intelligently desired the good of mankind in 
general, they would be better, and therefore happier. In order that 
man may improve himself, he should have an enlightened desire to 
do good, and his desires cannot be enlightened without knowledge. 
If all men were placed in favourable circumstances from their 
earliest infancy, anil were thoroughly well brought up, there would 
be a great increase of enlightened desire for the good of mankind, 
and consequently of the general happiness :-— 

To legislate beneficially will be to form the institutions and arrangements, 
and to regulate the general proceedings, of society, in such a manner as to 
promote the happiness of every individual to the utmost possible extent. 
And to educate beneficially will be to enable and cause the population to 
acquire the knowledge and the good feelings, or, in other words, the intel- 
lectual and moral character, by which it will be enabled to know, and to 
form, and to maintain, the social arrangements and institutions, and to 
know and to adopt the social proceedings, which will be the most conducive 
to the happiness of every individual. If the educators of society could 
educate beneficially, they would educate the legislators and the population 
to acquire this knowledge and these good feelings; and the legislators 
and the population would then be able and willing to legislate beneficially. 
These and the like reflections are set forth by Dr. Travis to the 
length of nearly twenty pages to prepare the way for the scheme 
of “Effectual Reform.” They are certainly not likely to 
meet with any serious contradiction. We all wish our fellow- 
men to be wise, virtuous, and happy, or at any rate we admit, even 
in our most cynical moments, that we ought todo so. But these 
commonplaces, though trite in themselves, are not without in- 
terest in relation to the manner of their utterance on the particular 
occasion. It is curious to observe how completely most of the 
writers who come forward with social panaceas contrive to per- 
suade themselves that they have a monopoly of the commonest 
rudiments of ethics and politics. The general truth that it is the 
duty of legislators to consult the happiness of the people for whom 
they legislate is in the minds of these projectors inseparably con- 
nected with the virtues of their own specific, and they suppose that 
no man who accepts the first can honestly refuse to give his faith 
to the second. Exposed in the syllogistic form, their fallacy 
would run somehow thus:—All wise men desire to promote the 
happiness of mankind. But I have a scheme for making mankind 
happy. Therefore my scheme is the only true and infallible one, 
and whoever fails to see its merits must be either dishonest or 
stupid. Q.£.D. Dr. Travis does not in terms go the length of 
the last part of the conclusion; but in other respects he conforms 
to the normal type of social projectors, and his book, being smaller 
than such books usually are, presents a favourable opportunity for 
studying that variety of the inexhaustible genus ot fond things 
vainly invented. 

Dr. Travis announces in the course of his introductory chapter 
that the time is ripe for a change in education and social 

ments. It is too late for the present generation, brought 
up, as they have been, on wrong principles, to become perfectly 
virtuous and happy themselves by means of the new system; but 
they can learn enough to teach it to a posterity who will accordingly 
be in @ position to grow up model men and women, and live in 
model es, where “dress will be becoming and useful; and 
food will wholesome and well prepared and well served; 
and dwellings will be convenient and healthy and comfort- 
able, and pretty and prettily situated and surrounded, without 
being injuriously or unwisely expensive.” Nay, most amiable 
philosophers, why do you delight to reserve your blessings for an 
ungrateful posterity? Show us your model community, where 
everything is made pleasant, and we shall all be only too glad to 
go and live there; we warrant you shall not have to beat the high- 
ways and hedges for citizens. But there is just one little drawback 
in all these charming pictures; the model village is not built yet, 
and nobody has ever set about it quite the right way. Ay, says 
our projector, but only let me set about it, and this time you shall 
really see! In this particular case Dr. Travis’s model of society 
appears to a vulgar apprehension, and indeed by his own showing, 
to be as like Robert Owen's as two peas. But Owen, it 
seems, failed to realize his scheme in a satisfactory manner 
for want of a complete knowledge of “the Iundamental 
Truth.” This great truth—which we take the liberty 
of expressing somewhat more shortly than our author, though 
some of its finer meanings may thereby be lost—is nothing less 
than this, that man’s actions and character are determined partly 
by external and partly by iuternal conditions.- It is not clear 
whether Dr. Travis claims to be the first person who has asserted 
this; but he does apparently claim to be the first who has seen 
the necessity of reducing it to practice. ‘The fundamental error of 
the old system of education has been, he tells us in substance, an 
entire omission to take account of external conditions. We had 
certainly hitherto supposed that reward and punishment, or the 
expectation of them, were external conditions, and that for some 
reasonable number of centuries past legislators and educators had 
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acted on the belief that the motives supplied by them were of some 
influence in the guiding of action and the formation of character. 
Whether sundry metaphysicians may have committed themselves 
in the course of controversies about free-will to asserting a con- 
trary belief expressly or by necessary implication is quite another 
matter, and for this purpose irrelevant. Unless all philosophies 
can be right at once, it is quite certain that, if people habitually 
and consistently acted upon the philosophical theories professed 
by themselves or their instructors, society must have gone to pieces 
long ago. In fact, the opinions which people may hold on ques- 
tions of pure metaphysics are the very last thing to exercise any 
influence on their actual conduct of affairs. Dr. Travis, who for the 
rest is not without some elements of sound metaphysics (so far as we 
can gather his real meaning from a very loose manner of ae 
appears to be without the smallest inkling of this distinction. We 
are told that Owen, on the other hand, neglected the other branch 
of “the fundamental truth,” and therefore was unable to explain 
his own views properly. “A new beginning must therefore be 
made”; the fundamental truth is to be advocated by a new school 
of disciples “ in a correct and conciliatory manner,” and is to be- 
come the base of a new system of education. 

We looked with some curiosity to the next chapter to see pre- 
cisely how this was to be done and Owen’s unfortunate mistake to be 
corrected, but of this we can give no account, for the short reason 
that we have wholly failed to discover it. Owen's real mistake 
was one which any thoughtful person not committed to socialism 
may perceive without difficulty; he was a man of great but un- 
disciplined natural powers, who mistook an extraordinary per- 
sonal influence for a guarantee of infallibility, and a personal 
genius for teaching and paternal government for a mission to 
reform society with a new system. But we must return to 
Dr. Travis. ‘The model village, identical in all material points 
with Owen’s, is described in a very general way. We are 
assured that everybody will be perfectly happy there, that 
practically nobody will have to work longer than he likes, 
and that the employments of life will be agreeable pastimes ; 
that private property, though not formally abolished, will be 
gradually abandoned, as giving more trouble than it is worth; and 
that when the new village is once started, by way of Joint-Stock 
Company or otherwise, the example will rapidly spread. We shall 
all live in furnished cottages with small gardens, go out for our 
meals and occupations to public buildings in the middle of a 
central space, and be provided with all these comforts in return 
for our work, though we shall have no work to speak of after we 
are thirty years old. This appears from a heading of “ Minor 
Details” and appendices referred to in it. There are one or two 
details, however, which it leaves unexplained ; for example, what 
is to become of the British Empire? and whether the existing 
cities of the world are to be pulled down for their materials or 
left standing as monuments ot the past follies of mankind? But 
we have run upon our own condemnation. “ Enlightened benevo- 
lence will have a ready reply to every objection or difficulty which 
may be raised by the unenlightened and seltish characters of the 
old system.” We cannot presume to add a word more. 


SCARSCLIFF ROCKS.* 


iggy mee is a certain sadness about Miss Maine’s novels, and 
Scarscliff Rocks is no exception. Everybody is more or less 
under a cloud through thegreater part of the book. Notwithstand- 
ing the high spirits of one of the heroines, the bursts of sunshine are 
few and far between; there is some sin and more sorrow; while 
the dénowement, although as satisfactory as we had a right to 
expect, might very easily have been brighter. Yet, in spite of the 
predominant tone of melancholy, Scarscliff Rocks is a pleasing 
novel, and we are quite sufficiently interested in the characters to 
regret that they had not a happier time of it. As usual, Miss 
Maine throws herself more successfully into the feminine parts. 
Her girls are the more lifelike because the most engaging of them 
are so far from being perfect ; and she can depict a lady not only in 
the class of ladies conventionally so called, but among the women 
of the people, which is a much rarer gift. She shows greater art 
than before in defining, analysing, and contrasting the incon- 
sistencies and contradictions of feminine nature, and the charac- 
ters are true to themselves throughout, although modified in the 
course of the story by the influences that are brought to bear on 
them. Her men, too, are more natural and lifelike than they used 
to be. One of them indeed, a certain Jamie Mathieson, a youthful 
fishermen who turns sailor, strikes us as being more of a woman 
than a man, in spite of his daring spirit and hardihood. But Alick 
Gordon, the hero, is decidedly masculine, which is a great point 
gained ; so are most of the fishermen in the English village and the 
shepherds in the New Zealand bush. The greatest blemish of the 
book is a grave defect in construction. The story opens at Scars- 
cliff and goes briskly forward, with a good deal of quiet animation 
and a dash of mystery which will doubtless be cleared up in course of 
time. There are livelyand even exciting scenes, although there is no 
straining after coarse sensation, and we get really interested in 
the progress of the love affair, because we have taken a liking to 
the gentleman and are ourselves falling in love with the lady. But 
of a sudden the scene is shifted, with profound disregard for the 
unities of time and place. We are to be let into the secret of the 
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hidden obstacle which prevents the course of true love from run- 
ning smooth. Accordingly we are carried back a year or two and 
transported to the Southern hemisphere, that we may have Alick 
Gordon’s antecedents explained to us. Had the digression been a 
brief one, there would have been nothing we should have objected 
to; it was inevitable that the explanation should come sooner or 
later. But, as it happens, it lasts through nearly a third of the 
three volumes, and by the time it is over our former sympathies 
have cooled, and when the narrative recommences where it broke 
off we return to it with indifference. Besides, the first part of the 
story had unfolded itself, the characters had = for themselves, 
and very pleasantly and easily. But in this long explanatory in- 
terlude it is for the most part the author who narrates, and the 
change makes us the more sensible of the tediousness of the 
digression. All deductions made, however, the novel is a good 
one, and shows a decided advance on its predecessors. Though it 
sometimes touches on delicate ground, there is nothing in it ap- 


proaching impropriety. The plot is well conceived, and the delinea- | 
tions of character are more than creditable. And if it is a book | 
the other, and turns out at last as happy as the average. 


rather for women than for men, yet there is no reason why men 
should not enjoy it. 

Perhaps we can best justify what we have said by giving our 
readers some idea of the story. Scarscliff is a “seaward” parish 
on the German Ocean—in Scotland, as we should have imagined 
from the speech of the people; but, as they belong to the 
~— Church, we presume it must be situated in the North 
of England, It is picturesque of course, as we should have 
gathered from the name, but as dull a village as need be for any 

rson who cares for society. Apparently there is not even a 

octor, and the only person in the position of gentleman is Mr. 
Eliot, the rector. It is the last place in the world where a lively 

oung lady, fresh from London gaieties, would be likely to find 
life tolerable; consequently, when Maud Eliot arrives from the 
metropolis, which she has left in the middle of the season, we may 
be sure she will be hard put to for amusement. She is second 
daughter of the rector, and the rectory is one of the dullest houses 


routine, and Gertrude, Maud’s elder sister, is given over to 
parochial duties, less from sympathy with the r than from a 
sense of responsibility. Maud has left London in a fit of disgust 
and mortified vanity, smarting from a skin-deep disappointment 
owing to a devoted admirer having declined to propose. She is a 
stylish and attractive girl, resplendent in garments superbly got 
wp» which, though of simple materials and in perfect taste, are in 
glaring contrast with the primitive surroundings at Scars- 
cliff. After the first pleasure of the change is past, it seems 
likely that she must be bored to death. So she would have 
been, according to all appearances, had not a providential 
coincidence sent her an unexpected excitement. “The house 
by the sea,” the only house in the village that could shelter a 
gentleman, finds a tenant. It is a question, however, whether 
this Mr. Gordon really is a gentleman, for his manners are as 
unconventional as his clothes, and indeed it turns out that he 
has passed great part of his life leading a rough existence in 
the colonies. But the rector’s professional position forces him 
into contact with the stranger; circumstances improve Mr. 
Gordon's intimacy with the young ladies; Maud’s frankness 
encourages him ; bored as she is in Scarscliff, she is the more in- 
clined to a flirtation, and the slight mystery that surrounds her 
agreeable acquaintance is rather in his favour than otherwise. Their 
deliverance from a common danger betrays their mutual feelings. 
Gordon apparently has only to ask and have, and Maud’s family 
rather approve the connexion than otherwise ; when suddenly he 
disappears with a heart-stricken adieu—‘ Don't judge me too 
harshly, Maud—my Maud.” Maud does not judge him too 
harshly. Piqued and saddened as she is, she is fully persuaded 
that his heart is hers, and that if he does not come forward to ask 
her hand, it is not owing to any present fault of his. That the 
hitch arises out of some incidents in his past life is plain enough. 
Meanwhile, she finds some distraction in another arrival that 
awakens her curiosity. This is a certain Barbara Mathieson, 
who had been the beauty of the village a few years back, and 
who had disap under circumstances somewhat suspicious. 
The virtuous Gertrude loolis askance at the young woman, as do 
many of the good people of the place. Maud, equally virtuous 
but more r-hearted and impulsive, greets the prodigal cor- 
dially, and flatters her by tacitly acknowledging her superiority to 
all the rest of the natives. Maud’s charity meets with its reward, 
for she makes a conquest of Barbara, and of course it is Barbara 
‘who has the key to Gordon’s secret. Angry words and recrimi- 
nations lead to explanations and reconciliations. A convenient 
shipwreck comes in to help to smooth matters, and things ulti- 
mately arrange themselves to the content of the lovers. 

Barbara is decidedly a clever creation, nor do we think she is in 
any way unnatural, although so striking an example of the influ- 
ence of an absorbing love in purifying an im t nature, and 
elevating a thoughtless woman to the sublimity of self-sacrifice. 
The minant fault in her characteris her untruthfulness. If she 
‘would not rather tell a lie than not, at least she has a wonderful 
aptitude for lying. She deceives with a winning volubility and 
engaging emotion which might easily make a victim of any one 
who was already p in her favour. So it comes about 
that she explains away her flight and its consequences to the tole- 
rable satisfaction of her old parents. So she makes friends wherever 
she goes, who help her to conceal her fault, and are anxious she 
should make a fresh start under happier circumstances. So she 


works on Gordon’s generosity till he marries her, which he need 
never have dreamed of doing if she had taken him into her con« 
fidence. When Gordon finds her out, he resents the im- 

osition bitterly and even vindictively. But, whatever she may 
an been to others, she is devoted to him; her absorbing passion 
for him is literally her redeeming virtue, and it suggests some scenes 
which are really pathetic. In etfective contrast with her feminine 
weakness is the honest austerity of her pious old father; he is 
hard to her faults, but full of tenderness for herself. Maud Eliot, on 
the other hand, who carries frankness to a fault, and who has had 
all the advantages of education, is much more shallow. Her love 
for Gordon, as compared with that of Barbara, is “as moonlight 
unto sunlight and as water unto wine.” Barbara is eager to give 
up everything and to efface herself, in order that the man she 
worships may no longer “hate” her, and the terrible discovery 
that he hates her works a complete revolution in her for the 
better. Maud appreciates her rival’s generosity, and profits by it, 
as there is no reason why she should not. She and Gordon are 
married; the match is conventionally much more suitable than 


Life in Scarscliff is uneventful; but there are always the ele~ 
ments of everyday excitement in a fishing village on a dangerous 
coast, and the fishing people are picturesque in their habits as well 
as their forms of speech. Miss Maine has evidently had oppor- 
tunities of studying these, and she has mae the most of them. Per- 
haps we may receive a false impression of the subject having been 
“oot up” from the frequent repetition of certain local mannerisms. 
But if it has been got up, it Se been got up very carefully. It 
would be difficult to make anything more dramatic, and at the 
same time more true to nature, than the incidents which constrain 
Alick Gordon to betray his passion to Maud. Always eager for 
excitement, and weary of the monotony of her life, Maud makes 
up her mind to go out herring-fishing one night. In Scarscliff 


, the conventionalities are but little regarded, and Gertrude, who 
| dislikes the sea, declines to accompany her sister, but Mr. Gordon 
goes willingly enough. 
in Scarscliff, for Mr. Eliot is merely a conscientious creature of | 


Maud has a safe chaperon, however, 
in old Sandy, the master and chief owner of the boat. Herring- 
fishing, as every one knows, is precarious, and Sandy has a mira- 
culous draught of fishes, while the rest of the fleet are very much 
out of luck. His men drag netful after netful on board, till the 
boat is overladen and labours painfully. The returning fleet leaves 
their lucky companion behind. Suddenly an awful discovery is 
made; the boat apparently has sprung a leak, for the water is 
oozing in beneath the glittering piles of fish. Gordon and some 
of the crew would have Sandy lighten his boat at once. But 
Sandy's besetting sin is greed. He will not hear of parting with 
any portion of his prize, and though his own boy is on board as 
well as the beautiful Maud, he goes on pulling doggedly for the 
harbour. When the danger appears imminent even to him, he 
signals desperately for assistance. He has delayed too long, how- 
ever. The last boat of the fleet turns to come back to them; it is 
a desperate race between life and death ; he and his party go down 
before their preservers reach them, although everybody escapes in 
the end with nothing worse than a wetting. But the incidents are 
described with real power, and the agencies of alarm and sus 

are applied most actively to further the progress of the plot and 
elicit the workings of the different natures. The scene is the 
most telling in the book, but it is a fair specimen of several others, 
and on the whole we can say with a clear conscience that Scars- 
cliff Rocks is a novel to be read. 
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